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PART III. 
EXPLANATORY NOTES. 
[CONTINUED FROM LAST NUMBER. ] 
Notes on Psalm 121. 


This Psalm has seemed to lend considerable support to the theory which 
makes these pieces Songs of Feast-Jowrneys. The contents clearly suggest 
preparation for a journey to Jerusalem; and many exegetes have concluded 
that the poem was intended to be used by pilgrims, and that it describes the 
approach to the Holy City.* Thus Hengstenberg terms it an ‘‘ Evening Song of 
the Sacred Pilgrim-Journeys”’ (Abendlied der heiligen. Pilgerzuege), and thinks it 
was to be sung when the travelers had come in sight of Jerusalem. In a some- 
what similar way Tiling conjectures that the Psalm was sung by the exiles on the 
Return when they were at last able to see the mountains of Judea in the 
distance. But it is clear that the terms of the description do not admit of such 
an interpretation. Nothing in the Psalm shows that the journey is nearing the 
close or even that it has been begun. The undertaking is something extra- 
ordinary and attended with no little danger, and some persons hesitate to incur 
the risks involved, so that most emphatic assurance of divine protection is 
required. Hence the six-fold repetition of the word “3% keep ; in this, how- 
ever, Hitzig finds an allusion to the Samaritans O"\{)it* between whom and the 
Jews there was border-strife in the Maccabean period (cf. 1 Macc. 10:30-38; 


* Clarisse, Hupf., Kamph., et al. 
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11:28). For the same reason the Psalm might just as well be assigned to an 
earlier time, but in neither case is the situation pictured in the Song accounted 
for. 

Yet more unsatisfactory is the explanation given by Wolfson: the Psalm, he 
thinks, refers to the captivity of the ten tribes; Israel, as in former years, had 
forsaken JH VH to worship the heathen deities whose shrines were situated on 
the hills; the poet now seeks to win back the faithless people to the true God. 
The language of the Psalm does not justify such an idea. The hills, to all 
appearances, are not the seat of heathen worship, but the objective point to 
reach which assistance is needed ; a contrast between J HYVH and idols is nowhere 
visible, nor yet an exhortation to repent and turn to God, such as would be 
expected in a piece of the nature Wolfson takes this to be. 

The description fits the state of affairs among the Jews in Babylonia when 
preparation was being made for the Return. Many persons unwilling to leave 
their possessions, as well as others who were really timid, found in the dangers 
of travel an excuse for remaining behind. Thus the Psalm might refer to events 
that occurred in 537, and some (Rosenm., Delitzsch) have so explained it. But it 
fits even better the situation described in Ezra’s Memoirs (Ezra 8:21 sqq. cf. v. 31); 
Ezra and his companions had no military escort to protect them on the journey, 
and so on the eve of their departure they sought help from God against the 
enemies they might meet on the way. The Song might very well have been 
employed in this service of fasting and prayer. 

The verses are closely connected in pairs, which unite to form two stanzas : 
(a) vs. 1-4, an antiphonal section containing a dialogue between a faint-hearted 
or sceptical person (vs. 1, 3) and a true believer (vs. 2, 4) ;—(b) vs. 5-8, an inspir- 
ing address by the priest or a chorus to the congregation, confirming the state- 
ments of the second speaker. 

(1) T lift up, ete., i.e. I raise my eyes and look ; a shortened form of the 
familiar expression in the Pentateuch,* e. g. in Gen. 13:10: PPY-AN OY Nw 
NW And Lot raised his eyes and saw; cf. Gen. 13:14; 31:1, 2; 17:2; 22:4, 18. 
Notions of pride and worship (Wolfson) are not necessarily connected with the 
phrase, but must be indicated by the context; cf. 2 Kgs. 19:22: R55 94 AN 
pry OD RYN AP MII 1D OY MDW Whom dost thou reproach 
and blaspheme, and against whom hast thou lifted up thy voice, and haughtily 
raised thy eyes? Deut. 4:19; Ezek. 18:6, 15, 12. 

Somet suppose that the mountains of Jerusalem, especially Zion where God 
sits (Ps. 87:1; 15:1; 3:5; 43:3; Isa. 2:3), are meant, and that the speaker looks 
thither for help. Others (Langer) regard the mountains as the Kiblah toward 


* Cf. the Assyrian expression ina itta8i ‘to lift up the eyes” to some one, i. e, be fond 
of him; Nimrod Epos V1., 3. 
+ Hupf., Hgstb., Beethgen. 
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which the Jews turned in praying; cf. 1 Kgs. 8:35, 38, 44, 48; Dan. 6:10. 
Qamchi thought of watchers on the hills anxiously looking for the approach of 
help. Similarly Tholuck had in mind the men in a beleaguered fortress, who 
look toward the surrounding hills on the summits of which friends hastening to 
give aid will first be seen. It is clear from vs. 3sqq. that protection during a 
journey is the help needed. And it seems most natural to take that point 
toward which the speaker looks as the place he desires to reach ; when he con- 
siders the various dangers of the journey, he realizes the need of potent assist- 
ance and so propounds the serious question. ‘The mountains, i.e. those of 
Palestine in general (Delitzsch), stand as goal-posts marking the journey’s end; 
they are not the source of help, for the speaker does not know whence aid may 
be derived, and to him the proposed undertaking seems therefore impracticable. 

(2) Many exegetes* hold that the poet raises the question in v. 1 simply to 
give occasion for the answer here, which is thus strongly emphasized. Otherst 
think of the two sides of an individual’s character; the better self answers the 
question of doubt. It appears more likely that a dialogue between the repre- 
sentatives of two elements in the congregation is intended here; the voice of 
faith responds to the question inspired by timidity and unbelief. Mention of the 
mountains suggests to the believer the holy hill of JHVH, and the answer 
springs at once to his lips. The omnipotence of Israel’s God, manifested in his 
works, is, he declares, surety for the safe conduct of the travelers. 

(3) Vs. 3 and 4 are usually taken as a continuation of the response} in v. 2, or 
are included with vs. 5-8 to form a chorus (Clarisse, Rosenm.) or address to the 
congregation. Either alternative is forbidden by the form and language of the 
two verses. Thus v. 3 is plainly addressed to the person who thinks help will 
come from God, and expresses the hope that his expectation may not be vain. 
In strong opposition to the idea of such a possibility the believer declares his 
unfaltering faith in God’s character as a defender (so Olshausen). Any other 
explanation involves unnecessary difficulty and obscurity. It is hard to believe 
that the same person would first put in the weak form of a wish the idea he 
immediately afterwards affirms so vehemently. Again the very fact that the 
speaker of v. 3 suggests that God may fall asleep seems to show he did not place 
much reliance on assistance from such a quarter; the words appear to be those 
of a sceptic and fit very well in the mouth of the speaker of v.1. With a sneer 
he reminds the believer of the long and difficult way; rivers must be crossed and 
mountains ascended; robbers may lie in ambush by the road, wild beasts will 
prowl about the camps. So that itis to be hoped that the keeper will prove 
efficient and vigilant. 


* Hupf., Hgstb., Del., Cheyne. 
+ Kamph., Beethgen. 
+ De Wette, Del., Hitz., Baethgen. 
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To stumble is aptly said with reference to travel on a long journey, 
Stumbling is also a figure of calamity; cf. Deut. 32:35; Ps. 66:9; 38:17; 73:2; 
Hb228) OG eh (0: 

Slumber ; cf. 1 Kgs. 18:27: yu IN 1D se) 15 PF 5) AY 95 
7p NIN Lither he is meditating or has gone aside, or is on a journey ; perhaps 
he ts asleep and must be awaked. By such notions the heathen excused the 
indifference of their deities to their petitions.* And to Israel, oppressed and 
suffering, it seemed at times as if JHVH were asleep; cf. Ps. 44:24: mvp 
pya> msn Os ASP ITN pwn MD9 Awake ! why sleepest thou, O Lord ? 
Awake! do not cast us off forever. 

(4) Behold—an emphatic interjection calling attention to the unqualified 
rejection of the aspersion cast on JH VH’s faithfulness. He who keeps Israel 
never sleeps; neither will he carelessly allow himself to become wrapped in 
heavy slumber, nor, overcome with weariness, will he seek a moment’s repose. 
As in the days of old,in the pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night he led 
Israel through the wilderness (cf. Ps. 78:14), so now he will exercise constant, 
unfailing care for the returning exiles. 

(5) The difference between the character of the address which now begins 
and the speech in v. 3 is self-evident, Olshausen correctly regards this stanza as 
the confirmation, by higher, priestly authority, of the believer’s remarks, The 
several verses reiterate in detailed exposition the thought contained in ys, 2, 4. 

JHVH is thy keeper, you do well to repose trust in him. Consider his power 
and faithfulness and remember he is your God; in view of this well may you say: 
IVAN NIP 337 ANT AN °D [wN) AIDwR ISN ows 
In peace will I both lay me down and sleep, for thou, JHVH, alone makest me 
dwell in safety (Ps. 4:9). 

JHVH is thy protection, literally: shadow ;+ this is used as a figurative 
expression for protection in general ; cf. Ps, 17:8, 9; 91:1-4; Num. 14:9; Isa, 51:16. 
But the term seems to refer primarily to shelter from the heat of the sun; ef. Isa, 
32:2: Hy {N32 pays! yoo SYS As the shadow of a great rock in a desert ; 
Isa, 25:4; 4:6. In the present passage both senses, literal and figurative, find 
application. 

JHVH will stand at the right hand of the believer, i.e., will act as a champion, 
or to use a familiar phrase, as a right hand man ;{ similarly in Ps. 110:5 it is said 


of Zerubbabel :2 O37 DN DVI PMD ID DY ITN The Lord on thy 


* Cf. the Iliad, I., 606. 

+ This hemistich might be divided into two separate sentences, but the division would have 
no effect on the sense, except to emphasize the latter clause. 

+ It should be noticed that the same position is occupied by accusers ; thus Zechariah (ec. 3:4) 
represents Satan standing in a hostile attitude at the right hand of Joshua; of. Ps. 109:6. 

§ Cf. Johns Hopkins University Circulars, July 1894, p. 110. 
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right hand will smite kings in the day of his wrath ; and again in 109:31 God is 
represented as the savior of his oppressed servant: [VN 2 Woy 3 
(W535 pawns pwnd For he stands at the right hand of the unfortunate to 
save him from those who condemn him. With such a defender Israel need have no 
fear, 

(6) Some (Hupf. Kamph) have thought that the sun and moon are mentioned 
here simply in parallelism as in Josh. 10:12, 138; Ps. 72:5; Is. 24:28, and 
deWette thinks the verse is a poetic form of the thought that neither by 
day nor by night will any mishap befall the travelers; this may be. But there 
is also sufficient reason for naming these luminaries as agents of mischief. The 
particular evil to be feared from the sun was of course the excessive heat which 
threatened sun-stroke ; a familiar case of this is described in 2 Kgs. 4:18-20; cf. 
Isa. 49:10; Jon. 4:8. The moon is named because to it are referred the rapid 
fall in temperature after sun-down, the extreme cold of the night and the injuri- 
ous effects of this atmospheric change upon a man’s physical system. The eyes 
especially are affected with a painful malady. The Arabs still attribute blindness 
to the influence of the moon’s rays on those who sleep in the open air. Then too 
the moon-beams were thought to produce an injurious effect on the mind.* 
Greetz also finds in the verse an alJusion to the Persian idea that the sun and 
moon exercised a demoniacal influence. Heat and cold, however, are the evils on 
which special stress is to be laid; cf. Gen. 31:40: 399 99598 DY oN 
95 FWD) Thus I was: by day heat consumed me and frost by night ; 
Jer. 36:30, — 

(7) Not only from ordinary dangers which must in the nature of the case be 
encountered, but from all perils, anticipated or unexpected, JH VH will deliver his 
people; their lives are safe in his hands. 

(8) Going out and coming in; Clarisse thiuks of the safe arrival of the pil- 
grims in Jerusalem and their return home, Inthe formula all the acts of daily 
life are summed upt; cf. Deut, 28:6: JANES now wn WWid3 rinse ane 
Blessed wilt thou be when thou comest in and blessed when thou goest out ; Ps. 139:2,3; 
Deut, 31:2; 28:19; 1 Sam, 29:6; 2Sam., 3:25. The picture from which the phrase- 
ology is derived is given in Ps. 104:23; 99 Sy TDI) YDS OTN NY? 
Man goes forth to his work and his labor until the evening ; cf. also Job. 34:21 ; 
Ps, 17:5. Most interpreters therefore see in this verse and the one preceding a 
general blessing on all the activities of life. But the words have also a special 
application here: to the exiles about to start out on the long march they come 
with peculiar force: The Lord will ensure your departure from Babylon and your 


«The same idea finds expression in the Greek ceAnvidfecba: (Matt. 4:24; 17:15) as well as in 
the English phrase moon-struck, and the more commonly used Latin derivative lunatic. 

+Cf. the words of Chrysostom in his note on this verse: év tobrose 6 Bioc amac, év etoddouc 
Kal é&6doc¢. 
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safe arrival in Jerusalem; but not only this; he will bring all your undertakings 
to a happy, successful termination. He will conduct you even to the end of 
life’s pilgrimage. 


Notes on Psalm 180. 


That the first section (vs. 1-6) is not the ery of a suffering individual, but 
that these are the words of the congregation is made plain by the address in vy. 
7; the references are then to the church-nation.* The allusions in the piece are, 
however, so general as scarcely to admit of determining the definite historical 
situation; and some commentators have therefore contented themselves with 
giving simply a general explanation. Others have ventured upon a more exact 
interpretation. 4 

To Olshausen the song suggests the later times of the Maccabean war; while 
Hitzig refers the piece to the time when Jonathan had been captured by strategy 
in Ptolemais, and the people, alarmed at the threatening aspect of affairs, had 
assembled at Jerusalem where Simon sought to reassure them (cf. 1 Macc. 12:53 
to 13:3); the redemption of Jonathan was then the most important question. 
This special personal reference is altogether unwarranted by the language of the 
Psalm; and there is nothing in the situation described in the poem that suggests 
reference of it to the times spoken of in 1 Macc. 12. The piece was clearly com- 
posed for the congregation at a time when the conviction of guilt rested heavily 
on the conscience of the people, and when the need of divine forgiveness was 
keenly felt. So Wolfson not inaptly supposes that the song was intended to be 
sung at the time of the evening sacrifice when the offering was made in atone- 
ment for the sins of the day; then, interpreting the dawn for which the watchers 
wait as a figure of release from captivity and Israel,as meaning the ten tribes 
languishing in exile, he considers the piece as a prayer of the Israelites for their 
return. DeWette thinks these are the words of a Jew in exile, and to Greetz the 
lament seems to indicate the exilic period. Hengstenberg assigns it to the same 
period as the other anonymous pilgrim-songs, i. e. to the early years of the 
Return. The conjecture of Rosenmuller that the Psalm was first sung at the 
general penitential day (Ezra, cc. 9; 10) cannot be proved. That it may have been 
used in the public worship on Atonement Day is not improbable in view of its 
special fitness for such an occasion. It is also quite possible that it was originally 
composed for use on the day when the community, after a solemn service of con- 
fession and prayer, entered into a covenant to keep the law (Neh. 9). But while 
the definite reference must remain uncertain, the application of the Psalm to the 
circumstances and conditions of the colony is plain. Like Pss. 126 and 129 it 
breathes a spirit of hopefulness, of trust and confidence that JHVH will eventu- 


*R. Smend, Ueber das Ich der Psalmen in the Zeitschrift fuer die alttestamentl. Wissenschaft, 
VIIL., 187. 
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ally work salvation and remove all causes of distress with all the results 
of sin. 

Ps. 130 belongs to the class of Penitential Psalms of which 6, 32, 38, 51, 102, 
143, are other prominent examples. It was a favorite with Luther, who termed 
it, together with 32, 51, 143, Psalmi Paulini ; ‘‘in fact, there appear in Ps. 130 
the condemnation of the natural man, free grace, and the spiritual character of 
redemption in truly Pauline expression ” (Delitzsch). Tholuck also recognizes 
that ‘‘ the Psalmist promulgates here the true evangelical doctrine of the New 
Testament, teaching according to Ex. 2:6,7, that the enduring existence and 
prosperity of sinful people is only possible through divine forgiveness.”’ 

On this Psalm compare especially Professor Haupt’s article in HEBRAICA 
II., Jan. 1886, pp. 98 sqq. 

(1) The congregation directs its petition to JHVH not ‘‘out of the deep abyss 
of sin ”’ (Geier), but from the deep waves of distress and need which have passed 
over them in consequence of sins, and in which they are sunken as in waters ;* 


ef. especially Ps. 69 (a Song of the Exile): 2,3 O99 985 95 DION Pw 
naw on *POYII ‘OND WY PN away yA) (Vd *HYIO wbI WwW 
SSNDSOW Save me,O God, for watershave comeunto my life ; Iam plunged in deep 
mire, and there is no standing place ; I have entered deep waters and a stream has 
engulfed me ; also vs. 15,16; Ps. 124:4, 5; Isa. 51:10; Ezek. 27:34; Ps. 40:3. 

Out of the depths I cry ; the expression is pregnant, embodying at once a 
declaration of the suffering by which the congregation is oppressed, and the plea 
for succor. Our condition is most miserable ; wearied and worn with the buffet- 
ings of waves of adverse circumstances that threaten our ruin, we turn our eyes 
to thee, praying for help that will bring our trembling feet to stand on a rock of 
refuge; cf. Jon. 2:3, 4,5; Ps. 22:22. 

(2) The people realize their weakness and the need of superhuman assistance. 
O JHVH ! hearken ! i. e., hear and answer favorably ; cf. Ps. 120:1 note; 27:7: 
233}) 9337) NPN IP Mi Pow Hear, JHVH, my voice when I cry ; and 
have mercy upon me and answer me. Let thine ears be attentive ; not dull or heavy, 
so that they cannot hear (Isa. 59:1), but ready to receive the ery of the people; 
Ps. 84:16: DAY! ON VIINT DTS IN MIN NY The eyes of JHVH are 
toward the righteous and his ears are (open) to their cry ; Ps. 18:6; 28:1, 2; Neh. 
ie Geli 

(3) If thow shouldst keep in memory men’s sins, i. e. put them to their account, 
cherish against the offenders the stern purpose of justice and hold them to a strict 
accountability for their transgressions; or, as Ewald puts it: if thou dost not 
overlook, condone, forgive. Who could endure ? Who, then, could stand exam- 
ination in trial before God, endure the strict scrutiny of his doings and be acquit- 


*Rosenm., de Wette, Langer, Hitz., Greetz, Hupf. 
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ted of guilt? cf. Ps. 1:5; 109:8. The thought is not: who can maintain a stand 
against the divine vengeance (Langer), or endure the punishment inflicted by God 
(Clarisse) ; for there is here no question of the omnipotence of the Judge; cf. 
Nab. 1:6: WND TIF WSF DN PIA Dy? 9) Wy? %1 VWyi 959 
1399 WHS DIT Before his wrath who can stand,and who can endure the 
heat of his anger ; his fury is poured out like fire, and the rocks are thrown down 
by him ; Ps. 76:8; Isa. 57:16. But the point is the universal culpability of man- 
kind; no one can establish his innocence before God’s judgment-seat ; cf. Ps. 
148:2: But enter not thou into judgment with thy servant, 357 Binks NS Lan 
Ip 5 for before thee no living being can be justified ; Ps. 14:3 ; 53:4. The main 
idea of this portion of the Psalm appears in Ezra 9:15: nem e999 sae ry? 
PROD IYNOWNI PID7 1937 AT DTD OD WINWI9D TN Py 
PN oY p35? im alata) O JHVH, God of Israel, thou art righteous, for we 
remain surviving as tt ts this day ; behold we are before thee in our sins, for we can- 
not stand before thee in regard to this, i. e. God had vindicated his faithfulness by 
procuring the release of the people from captivity; but they, untaught by past 
experiences, had again broken the law. God was righteous, but their guilt was 
established; and convicted by Ezra’s preaching, they could only hang their heads in 
shame and penitence before God, who, should he deal according to the letter of 
the law, must punish them. The analogies between the ideas in Ezra’s prayer 
(c. 9:5sqq.) and those of the Psalm are very striking. The congregation, assert- 
ing in general terms the sinfulness of man, confesses thereby its own implication 
in guilt ; in this appears the connecting link between the first and second distichs : 
sin has occasioned the deep floods of distress; hence the appeal for help cannot 
be based on the ground of merit; if God has regard only to transgressions, then 
Israel can only plead guilty and is unworthy of his aid. 

(4) This verse has given trouble both in the matter of translation and of 
explanation. The particle with which it begins, does not, as is frequently the 
case, introduce a reason for the preceding statement, but rather an antithetic dec- 
laration ; the counterbalance of forgiving mercy is placed over against the weight 
of justice in the scales of the divine decision. Hence if this verse is to be con- 
nected immediately with v. 3, the particle must be rendered not for but yet. 
Similarly in Ps. 22:10 this adversative force appears: here the suffering congrega- 
tion is represented as pleading with God for deliverance on the grounds of his 
relation to Israel, and of faith in his power to save which was honored in the past 
by concessions of the favor desired; but it seems that now God’s ear is turned 
away, the prayer is unanswered, and Israel becomes an object of the ridicule of 
the foe, who scornfully remarks (22:9): Let JHVH save them, since he delights in 
them, i. e. they claim to be the chosen people, let us see what truth is in their 


assertion. ‘To this taunt the congregation replies: #40319 [OID 9M) ANN 9D 
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IPN TY by Yet thou art he that brought me forth from the womb ; thow wert my 
trust upon the breast of my mother. But an alternative possibility of translation 
presents itself: the causal conjunction may be taken as indicating the ellipsis of 
an idea to be supplied in thought: though my prayer is unanswered, and my ene- 
mies mock me, yet my confidence in JHVH is unshaken, for thou art he that brought 
me forth, ete.; cf. also Ps. 44:23 ; 37:20; Eccl. 5:6. Soin the present passage, in 
opposition to the thought of v. 3, the statement in Ps. 103:10 may be added: 
IY TAN WNANYI NIIP AWN NOMI ND But thou will not deal 
with us according to our sins, nor reward us according to our iniquities. 

To the latter part of the verse the principal difficulty attaches. The Maso- 
retic text may be read in a variety of ways: perhaps most in favor has been the 
reading : NT 9? that thow mayest be feared,* i, e. as Clarisse puts it, that 
we may be moved to reverence thee. Should God exercise retributive justice, he 
will be feared and obeyed as a tyrant, lest he inflict injury; whereas the fact 
that he deals with merey provokes pious fear, and wins men to worship him. 
But if certain punishment has no restraining effect on offenders, then exemption 
from the penalties of violated statutes will surely not tend to uphold the dignity 
of the law, nor induce fear of the Law-Giver. Then, too, this is a strange plea 
in the mouths of offenders; while the long-suffering JHVH might graciously 
overlook his people’s sins and save them with power for the sake of his honor, it 
would be nothing short of an insult to the Deity for the congregation to come 
before him with a confession of guilt and the request for forgiveness that they 
may be moved to revere him. 

Some exegetes have sought by emendation to obtain a more satisfactory text. 
Greetz thinks the passage quite incomprehensible; and comparing the Sexta in 
Origen’s Hexapla.évexev tov yroobivar Aéyov civ = aa pwn yo? that thy 
word may be known, suggests to read PP. Professor P. Haupt, observing 
Jerome’s tradition with regard to the text, i. e. that N°) not SW was 
to be found in the original, conjectured that this word was a rare synonym 
of TINY fear, and translated: for the sake of the Religion.{ The sense 
would then be: ‘‘ We in our sins are unworthy of thy grace, but do forgive 
us for the sake of the true Religion revealed by thee of which we are the 
only though unworthy representatives.” In honoring the relation between him- 
self and his people on which that religion is founded, JHVH maintains his 
glory, re-assures the congregation and shames scoffers at the true faith. This is 
an intelligible and reasonable explanation, but the emendation is unnecessary, { 
since the same thought may be obtained from the Masoretic text. The word may 
be read N75 Law. Greetz’s assertion to the contrary notwithstanding, this 


* Of. Wellhausen, Israelitische wu. Juedische Geschichte, Berlin, 1894, p. 162, note 1. 


+ HeBRAICA II., Jan. ’86, p. 100 n. 5. 
+ Professor Haupt has since abandoned it, as he informed the writer. 
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gives a most excellent sense. For the Zorah embodies not only statutes and 
precepts, but promises and covenants, and while the congregation could not base 
the petition on an appeal to the fulfillment of ordinances, but must confess guilt, 
yet it could justly entreat God to vindicate his promise of forgiveness and re- 
storation to favor on condition of repentance and turning unto him. On the one 
hand punishment is the due recompense of violated law; on the other, the people 
acknowledge their ill-desert, and in justice to the covenant of mercy God will 
grant pardon. This thought finds expression frequently in the Old Testament ; 
thus in Deut. 30:1 sqq. closely succeeding the recital of the woes consequent upon 
disobedience comes the promise of the blessings to be showered upon the repent- 
ant; cf. Lev. 26:40 sqq.; Zech. 1:3; 2 Chron. 6:24, 25, 36sqq. Especially prominent 
did the covenant relation become in the exilic and post-exilic times, when with 
earnest longing Israel looked for the day of redemption and restoration. 

With thee is forgiveness; ef. Neh. 9:17; |YVSD TON mS Thou art a 
God of pardons. Tender mercy constitutes quite as important a feature of God’s 
dealing with man as does his justice.* 

Luther’s beautiful penitential hymn, which closely paraphrases this Psalm, 
begins with the words: Aus tiefer Noth schrei ich zu Dir. He seems to have 
taken as the principal idea the thought of the second pair of verses, that God will 
deal in mercy, and therefore makes the Psalm a promulgation of the evangelical 
doctrine of justification by free grace, and an exhortation to trust in it and not on 
personal merit. But as connection and analogy show (cf. vs. 4 and 8), the for- 
giveness of sins implies here especially the removal of the temporal consequences 
of sin, of the distresses accruing from iniquities. Forgiveness precedes salvation, 
but the latter is the sign confirming the bestowal of the former. If the congrega- 
tion continues to suffer, there is no assurance that the petition has been heard. 
Hence even after the Return, a wonderful pledge of JH VH’S favor, the colonists, 
depressed by the failure of their hopes, could attribute their misery only to the 
fact that JH VH’S face was still turned away in anger, and hence they cry : how 
long ere we shall be restored to favor and prosperity ; cf. Ps. 85:6, 7, 8 ; 126:4. 

(5) We have been and are still earnestly expecting a favorable response to the 
prayer. With a yearning deepened and intensified by past disappointments, 
Israel + waits still for the boon which God alone can bestow. Events that still 
live in memory have proved the truth of Jeremiah’s words (c. 3:23): Truly in 
JHVH our God is the salvation of Israel. And though the reward of faith is 
slow to appear, Israel waits for JH VH’S coming in might to save; cf. Isa. 8:17: 


* Of. Dan. 9:9: 123799 72 Mvdbom) pom Tbs a9N> To the Lora, our God, belong 
mercies and forgivenesses though we have rebelled against him. 


+ Olshausen’s idea that the priests here make reply to the congregation is unwarranted by 
the language. 


: 
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YAP) SPY? MID VID WAIT AWN VIMY And I will wait for 
JHVH, who hides his face from the house of Jacob, and will hope for him. 

His word, the announcement of pardon, the divine fiat that abolishes the 
reign of sin and suffering and inaugurates the coming of blessings so long de- 
sired ; or in other words, the verification of promises, the proof in deeds that God’s 
word never fails. Ewald defines it as “‘the word of salvation and redemption.’ 
As commentators have generally recognized, it is the word of promise that forms 
the basis of hope, and its accomplishment the object looked for; cf, Ps. 119:25, 
28, 42, 74, 41, 49, ete. 

(6) By a forceful comparison the poet seeks to depict in a yet more striking 
way the intensity of expectation and longing which he has emphasized by repeti- 
tion of the thought in parallel phrases. By some the watchers are supposed to 
be the priests watching in the temple for the coming of the dawn when they will 
summon their companions to assist in offering the morning sacrifice * (so 
Clarisse). Wolfson thinks of the Levites upon whom devolved the duties of 
watching in the temple and of opening it every morning; cf. 1 Chron. 9:27. Others 
think of attendants at the bedside of the sick. It seems, however, more rea- 
sonable and more in keeping with the idea of intent expectation of a joyful hour 
tocome to consider that the poet had no special class of watchmen in mind, but 
meant in general those who after a night’s vigil (or perhaps the detail of men who 
keep the morning watch); await with eager impatience the break of dawn which 
will bring them relief from the exhausting strain and anxiety imposed on them 
by their responsible office. The point of comparison is the extremity of desire ; 
as the tired sentinel looks toward the east to catch the first rosy tints that be- 
token the dawn, so Israel looks to discover the first manifestations of JH VH’S 
coming. 

(7) The repetition of the phrase has given rise to some difficulty, and occa- 
sioned the erroneous translations to be found in the Ancient Versions. It is ex- 
plained by Clarisse as a device to gain the attention of the audience, or as due to 
the metre, or made for poetic effect (so Rosenm.). Some translators have entirely 
omitted the significant repetition; thus Bickell: Jch hoff’ auf Gott, auf sein 
Wort | Harrt meine Seele.| Mehr als auf Fruehrot Waechter, | Harr’, Israel, 


* Cf. the Mishnic Tract Joma, 3, 1. 

+ On the night-watches cf. F.. Delitasch, Assyriologischen Notizen zum Alten Testament, No. 
Til. in the Zeitsch. fuer Keilschriftforschung, II, July, 1885. The New Testament distinguishes 
four night-watches (cf. Matt. 14:25; Mark 6:48), denoted by de, wecoviKriov adextpopwvia and 
Tpot (Mark 18:35), a division derived from the Romans. In the Old Testament, the night is 
divided into three watches: NIIDWN Ws the beginning of the watches, Lam. 2:19; NIDWST 
MINDNN the middle watch, Judg. 7:19; IPIN NIDwWs the morning watch, Hx. 14:24. The same 
division obtained among the Assyro-Babylonians ; ef. III R. 52, 57 b; IV R? 56, 308; II R, 11-18 e, 
f: macartu bardritum,so named because held when twilight was succeeded by the glory 
of the stars (cf. Neh. 4:15,in A. V. 4:21);macartu qablitu=middle watch; magartu 
Sadduru (for §adurri)=watch of the breaking of the dawn. 
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Sein |. Soalso J. D. Michaelis:* Meine Begierde sieht nach dem Herrn aus, | 
mehr als einer, der zur Nachtzeit reiset, auf den Morgen wartet. | Israel hoffe auf 
Jehova | ; and so also E. Meier +. i 

De Wette considers that this is merely a repetition in the spirit of the degree- 
like rhythm, while Olshausen thinks it has significance only for the external form 
of the recitation, and Greetz would explain it as an antiphony of the chorus. 
Hengstenberg attributes it to the earnest longing which loves repetition; and 
Delitzsch supposes that by this means the poet sought to give the idea of long 
protracted watching. The Ancient Versions also failed to find the point. 

P. Haupt was the first to perceive that ‘‘ the words with a delicate turn of the 
figure are used as accosting the congregation,” and belong not in y. 6, where the 
Masorites by incorrect division of the original text have placed them, but as the 
hortatory introduction to the address which begins in vy. 7. The priest, seizing 
the last expression used by the congregation, applies it to his auditors as a phrase 
most apt and fitting, a description clear and terse of Israel’s present condition. 
Your comparison, says he, is just; for indeed you are watching for the morning ; 
in the dark night of sin and sin’s consequences you grope, your vision is strained 
to discover the morning glow of divine grace that will usher in the day of re- 
demption. Darkness and night represent calamity; cf. Deut. 28:29: FRY) 
IIT AN POST NPV TIDNI NYA Ww TWND DTI ww and 
thou wilt grope at noon-day as the blind gropes in darkness, and thou wilt not prosper 
in thy ways ; Ps. 88:7,8; 107:10; Isa.42:7. Light, on the contrary, is the symbol 
of prosperity and happiness; cf. Isa. 60:20: Thy sun will no more go down, nor 
will thy moon withdraw, FIN ND WIP DAY WNP FP WT AN 1D, for 
JHVEH will be thine everlasting light and the days of thy mourning will be over; 
Isa. 58:8 ; 9:1 (cf. Matt. 4:16); Mal. 3:10. In a similar strain the priest speaks 
here: Jn the evening weeping turned in to pass the night with you, but in the morn- 
ing glad joy will come (Ps. 30:6: FI 7p) a) 199 J YA). Though that 
fair dawn be slow to break, yet wait, Israel, for JHVH! Let neither your dis- 
tress nor your impatience cause you to doubt for one moment God’s faithfulness; 
neither let your sinfulness cause you to think he will not have mercy on you. For 
with JIVE is grace, and with him is redemption in abundance; Ps. 103:11. 

(8) And as he redeemed Israel from captivity, so now he, HE (the pronoun is 
emphatic) will deliver his people from all their iniquities. These sins embrace 
also the consequences they have entailed; cf. Ps. 85:11: 9ff ND S895 85 


WY WNIN IMD NPI WWD AMINA NIL). For my life is spent with 


* Deutsche Uebersetzung des Alten Testaments, Part VI., 2 ed. Gdttingen, 1782, p. 206; but in his 
notes, p. 276, he gives the correct translation. 

t Die poetischen Buecher des Alten Testaments, Part II, Die Psalmen, Stuttgart, 1850, p. 156. 

+ Cf. HuBraica, II., pp. 99, 101, 104; and I. M. Casanowicz, Paronomasia in the Old Testament, 
Boston, 1894, p. 88, No. 484, 


; 
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grief and my years with sighing ; by reason of my iniquity my strength fails and 
my bones waste away; Ps. 40:13; 38:5,6. The forgiving love that puts away 
transgressions from the remembrance of the Judge will accomplish the removal 
of all woe; Isa. 43:25; Ps. 103:3, 4,5. Let Israel, therefore, wait in calm reliance 
upon the sure promise of JHVH; cf. Isa. 50:10: pow man’ XY 053 'D 
en mA ows Moly) Aaa PR DOWN TIT WN IY pI 
YONI Who among you is fearing JHVH, listening to the voice of his servant? 
He that walks in darkness, without a ray of light—let him trust in the name of 
JHVH and support himself on his God. 

Very apt seems the conjecture of Paul Haupt that the final verse of Ps. 131, 
which is there out of place, and has no connection with what precedes, belongs 
properly to Ps. 180. That Ps. 132 already, in the time of the Chronicler, was 
placed near 130 is shown by 2 Chron. 6:40-42. Accordingly we may safely assume 
that Ps. 131 followed 130 at that time, and there is no difficulty in supposing that, 
even at that early period, the end of Ps. 130 was added to the fragment Ps. 131:1, 2 
in order to give it a proper conclusion.* At all events, the fitness of the verse as 
the closing exhortation of the priest’s address is apparent. You, says he, have 
waited long, are waiting still; this is the proper attitude, for your light will come. 
And not only in this present instance do I counsel hope and trust in JHVH, but 
also in all future cases rely upon him and you will not be disappointed. 


Notes on Ps. 128. 


The similarity between the opening of this Psalm and that of Ps. 121 need 
by no means indicate, as Hengstenberg thought, unity of authorship. As re- 
marked by Cheyne,j{ the points of similarity with Ps. 120 are much more marked. 
They are both “‘ distinctively persecution psalms’ and contain a “‘ record of deep- 
ening misery among malicious neighbors.’ Like Ps. 120, this piece seems to 
refer to the unfriendly disposition of the peoples in Palestine toward the new col- 
ony. In the former piece, the Jews arraign these hostile neighbors before the bar 
of God for slander; in this one, feeling keenly the disgrace of their national 
calamity that had made them a by-word among the nations, they pray for deliver- 
ance from the cruel shafts of contemptuous scorn aimed at them by these un- 
sympathizing persons. Whether the reference is to the general feeling toward 
the Jews or to some special manifestation of spite, it is difficult to say. But the 
piece may be placed in the period before the arrival of Nehemiah, when the unfor- 
tunate colonists, as we learn from Neh. 1:3, were subject to ridicule and heartless 
contempt. 

(1) After the destruction of the temple, where God manifested himself and 
where many among the congregation supposed that he actually dwelt, the name 


* Cf. HEBRAIOA, II., p. 105. + Origin of the Psalter, p. 55. 
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of JHVH as the God of heaven came into particular use, differentiating him 
from the heathen vanities while answering the slur cast upon his very existence 
by the question of the heathen*: Where is your God? cf. Ps. 115:3, 4; Ezra, 
5:11, 12; 6:9; 7:23; Neh. 1:4; 2:4. The proof of JH VH’s non-existence or of 
his weakness was not involved in the ruin of his earthly house; for his throne is 
in heaven; cf. Ps. 11,4: (NDS D¢9w3 7 wap 5993 JHVH is in his 
holy temple; his throne is in heaven ; Ps. 1038:19 ; 102:20; 2:4. 

In the name of the distressed congregation, the poet raises his voice in 
prayer. Human assistance is lacking and would be of no avail; JHVH is the 
only saving helper, and he is ready to give ald; ef Ps72027. 

(2) Several explanations are offered: (a) some think that just as servants 
who, when they suffer violence at the hands of others, have no other recourse 
than to apply to their master or mistress for defence and the punishment of the 
offender, so the congregation of Israel, oppressed by powerful enemies, takes 
refuge in the help of JH VH (Venema, J. D. Michaelis); (b) just as servants are 
attentive to their masters in expectation of gifts or favors, or even the necessities 
of life, so Israel looks to the liberal hands of God for kindnesses and blessings (de 
Wette, Hupf., Kamph., Olsh.); (c) others think of servants undergoing punish- 
ment, eagerly watching the hand of their lord for the sign that the castigation 
shall cease (Rosenm,, J. Qamchi, Langer, Hgstb., Beth) ;—(d) while yet others 
have in mind the close attention of slaves to catch the slightest indication of their 
master’s wishes (Hitz., Greetz, Del., Thol.). No one of these explanations seems 
to yield a satisfactory interpretation of the passage. 

It appears that the verse sets forth the relation between JH VH and Israel. 
In brief, it is an epitome of the Jewish idea of religion. The tertiwum compara- 
tionis lies in the obedience, faithfulness aud allegiance of the servants to their 
master. An obedient servant has the right to expect kind, considerate treatment 
from his lord, and if abused would be justified in leaving his service; cf. Gen. 
16:6-9. The tone of the Psalm may appear strange to Christian readers, but it is 
in keeping with the Jewish conception of religion. JHVH and Israel were par- 
ties to a contract, and the terms of agreement were these: protection and pros- 
perity bestowed by God in return for constant, faithful observance of his laws by 
his people, while, on the other hand, disregard of the divine ordinances entails 
punishment upon the offenders; cf. Deut. 11:26-28; 28; 29:9-12; 30:1-8. Fre- 
quently in the Psalms appeals for help and deliverance are based on the ground of 
service and obedience ; Ps, 86:2: FIN aes, POT SIS WON SD was A IWw 
PON PDS ION Preserve my soul, for Iam pious ; O thou my God, save thy 
servant who trusts in thee ; Ps. 31:23; 86:16; 79:10. 


* Cf. Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 314, 
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Israel pleads the terms of the covenant * that JH VH has apparently violated 
by permitting his faithful servants to suffer under the contempt of their enemies, 
The people declare their fidelity, humility and utter dependence on God; he is 
their Master, they his chosen people; + they wait in anxious suspense for the 
slightest indication of his purpose to help them. Willing to do anything even if 
they do not get out of their difficulties, yet they hope for and expect deliverance 
as the reward of their unfaltering allegiance. Butit seems now as though JHVH 
were unmindful of his covenant and careless of their misery. 

The hand is the symbol of power and authority; by its gestures the master 
makes known his will. To lift up the eyes tothe master’s hand is to be attentive 
to his commands, to acknowledge his authority; it is the attitude of submission 
and obedience. 

(3) The Masoretic text reads: f)D IPD’ 3795 For we are but too full of 
contempt (Cheyne), i. e., we have been compelled to swallow so many insults that 
we are filled to repletion with them; cf. Ps, 88:4: wh) MIYID Apaw Dd 
wan Syne pt) For my soul ts full of troubles, and. my life draws near to the 
pit; Job 9:18; Sam, 3:15. But the reading of the Syriac versions seems prefer- 
able here; the change is very slight, and the sense of the passage remains un- 
altered. 

The poet, having shown upon what grounds Israel lays claim to the protec- 
tion of JH VH, declares that thisis a time of distress and need, when JHVH, 
faithful to his promise, should bring deliverance. Remember, JH VH, the reproach 
of thy servants, and, for thy mercies’ sake, save us from our enenvies, who heap upon 
us cruel insults; though thou hast made us a by-word among the heathen, yet we have 
not forgotten thee, nor have we dealt falsely in thy covenant; cf. Ps. 44:13 sqq. 

For the allusions in the passage cf. Neh. 1:3: And they said to me, the 
remnant that are left of the captivity there in the province RAIN) AOI ny 3 
are in great affliction and reproach ; also Neh. 2:17-19. 

(4) The more general expression in v. 3 would fit past or present experiences 
equally well; but here the defining adjectives give clearer indication of the refer- 
ence. De Wette justly concludes that the epithets do not suit the Samaritans, 
for they too were Persian subjects, though in more fortunate circumstances than 
their Jewish neighbors, Olshausen recognizes that the verse speaks of heathen 
oppressors. In reference as in form the passage seems to be similar to 120:6 (q. v). 
A glance is afforded into the gloomy period of the Exile; overbearing and proud 
were appropriate epithets to describe the Chaldeans; cf. Isa. 13:11-19: J will 
punish the world for its evil and the wicked for their iniquity; DV PS) Mawr 
DTW) PNI DANS M5799 a8 232 ANT WwW OY MINN 


* Of. Ps. 44:18-21; 89:40, 
+ Cf. especially Mal. 1:6. 
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MV) AX? O10 ON DON NDOIpD = Twill cause the arrogance of the 
proud to cease and the haughtiness of the fierce I will lay low; and Babylon, the 


glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the pride of the Chaldeans,will be ruined as God 
overthrew Sodom and Gémorrah, ef. Isa. 14:4 sqq.; Jer. 50:29, 31 sqq.; 51:41; 
Ezek. 31:1-18. 

Long enough did the people suffer shame during the Captivity ; but now even 
in the land of their fathers reproach is heaped upon them. 


Notes on Ps. 122. 


The title in the Hebrew text has suggested the possibility that David wrote 
this strong poem. But the idea is at once excluded by the reference to Jerusalem 
as the former seat of civil government, the capital of: David’s dynasty, and asa 
religious center whither the tribes were wont to resort, as well as by the allusion 
to the temple. 

According to the popular view, the Psalm is a pilgrim-song: in it the pil- 
grims, at length arrived at the gates, pour forth their admiration of the city; or 
else, as Delitzsch thought, the author, on his way home, recounts the events of 
his journey from the first summons to go up to Jerusalem. This seems to ex- 
plain to some extent the language of the opening verses; but does not account 
for the latter half of the song, from which it would appear that the author is a 
citizen of Jerusalem and profoundly interested in all that pertains to her wel- 
fare. 

There is nothing to justify the idea of Wolfson, who thinks that the Israel- 
ites in captivity express their intense longing for the temple; on the contrary, 
everything seems to indicate that the privileges of worship are free to those 
spoken of in the Psalm, and it is clear that the population of Jerusalem is 
addressed in vy. 6. 

The chief features in the situation are these: the people are in Jerusalem ; 
public worship in the temple is now possible, and the city has been rebuilt; but 
the picture has also a dark side; the earnest prayer for peace and harmony and 
the exhortation to promote the welfare of the city show that discord and selfish- 
ness have been causing trouble. The close correspondence between the situation 
thus described and that in Jerusalem at the time when Nehemiah was rebuilding 
the walls is at once evident.* On the one side stood the brave governor with 
those men who remained true to their obligations as citizens and Jews; on the 
other were the parties whom the work of reconstruction and reform had dis- 
pleased, whose schemes to better their private fortunes conflicted with the best 


*Hitzig finds a place for the Psalm in the Maccabean period, at the time (141 B.C.) when 
Simon repaired the walls (cf. 1 Macc. 13:10). Certain of the conditions in the historical situation 
are thus met; but, as Greetz remarks, the reference in y. 2 seems to point to a time shortly after 
the Exile. 
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interests of the city. A special occasion for the Psalm may be found in the dis- 
tress consequent upon the extortion of interest from the poorer Jews, whom cir- 
cumstances had compelled to borrow from their richer brethren; the idea is 
favored by the similarity in tone between the Psalm and the speech of Nehemiah 
(cf. c. 5). The piece is in any case an addressto the people, to the disaffected 
elements in particular, urging them to promote the public prosperity and prom- 
ising that personal blessings will thus be secured. 

The argument of the poem is developed in a thoroughly artistic and very 
effective way: mention of the causes for rejoicing in the present state of affairs, 
coupled with reminiscences of the past glory of the city, naturally leads up to the 
exhortation and prayer that peace and prosperity may be perpetuated; a fitting 
climax and powerful conclusion is then reached in the individual resolve of the 
writer, who swayed by forcible considerations, sets a good example to his fellow- 
citizens. 

(1) The quotation has generally been taken as the resolve or summons of the 
pilgrims to set out for Jerusalem. But as recognized by Gretzand Hengstenberg, 
73 let us go does not give this sense, which would be expressed by mops let us 
go up. So Hengstenberg supposes that the pilgrims, having arrived at the city, 
are now stopping at the gates in order that the festive procession may be set in 
order for the march to the temple; an ingenious idea certainly. 

Translated into ordinary English the second hemistich will read: let us go to 
church; cf. Eccl. 4:17: DINA OD IN TIN AWND TIIN WI Restrain 
thy foot as thou goest to the temple. ‘The returned exiles rejoice in the restoration 
of the privileges of public worship ; these had been denied them during the Exile ; 
but now the temple had been rebuilt and the services begun afresh; thither the 
worshipers now go to pray and to make offerings. 

(2) Those commentators who take v. 1 as the summons to go on pilgrimage, 
see in this verse the arrival at the gates of the city; the poet, following the trav- 
elers with his mind’s eye, is ‘“‘already in spirit at Jerusalem” (de Wette); so 
Cheyne renders: our feet stand at last within thy gates.* But with this verse ends 
everything that might suggest that the present situation has anything to do with 
a feast-journey ; the verses that follow, especially 6-9, show that the occasion is of 
a different nature. 

We are indeed in Jerusalem. The author seeks to impress upon the minds of 
the people an adequate idea of the magnitude of the blessings which God has con- 
ferred upon them, to arouse within them feelings of joy, thankfulness and love, 
and so to prepare the way for the exhortation to follow. We are again permitted 
to worship JHVH in his house, for we are indeed back in Jerusalem, the city of 


*Olshausen, however, gives the following paraphrase : einst betraten wir deine Strassen und 
Pliitze. 


ea 
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David, whose very stones and dust are dear to us.* How abundant are the causes 
for thankfulness. 

The gates are specially mentioned because they were the centers of public 
life, the places of business, 2 Kgs, 7:1; also the courts were held there; cf. Amos 
5:12; Zech. 8:16; Deut. 25:7; 21:19; Isa. 29:21; there, too, news and gossip were 
circulated ; Ps. 69:13: OW Mw MIIMIN Ww av 93 WL = They that sit 
in the gate speak against me, and Iam the song of drunkards ; Proy. 31:28, 31; the 
plural gates is used in metonymy of the city itself (cf. Deut. 17:2; 12:15; 14:21, 
27, 29) just as the feet refer to the persons, so that the notion of literally standing 
in the gates cannot be maintained. 

(8) According to the received Hebrew text the translation is usually given: 
Jerusalem that is bwilt up as a city that is compact together. As to the first hemi- 
stich there can be no dispute except concerning the meaning of fJ}353. Some 
(de Wette, Schultz) take the word in an emphatic sense: well built ; or else it is 
said that the principal thought lies in as a city (80 Greetz), and the verse is sup- 
posed to express the astonishment and wonder of a peasant on beholding the great 
city, with the long rows of houses closely joined together, in striking contrast to 
the hamlets of the country districts, composed of scattered cottages with wide 
spaces between them (Chrysostom, Rosenm., de Wette, Thol.). That a city is 
built need not be said; and hence if such stress is laid here on the fact that 
Jerusalem now looks as a city should, it can only mean that the place has been 
rebuilt. In antiquity a city became such in the full sense of the word only when 
it had been girded with protecting walls. 

In the second hemistich the meaning of the words found in the received text 
is perfectly plain: where assembled together ; but the subject of the verb is lack- 
ing. A subject, however, of the character suggested by the context, is readily 
obtained from vy. 4, where the expression Sess KWAY an ordinance for Israel 
is obscure and out of place and should be changed in accordance with the render- 
ing of the Greek translator Symmachus to read D4 FY the congregation 
of Israel, and then transferred to this verse.| The sense now becomes perfectly 
clear: Jerusalem is rebuilt, has arisen from the ruins, so that she now sits in the 
dignity of a city, the center of a people, where the congregation of Israel assem- 
ble for worship as in former years. 

The poet advances a step further in his argument: not only are we back in 
Jerusalem, but the city in which we take pride no longer presents the sad specta- 
cle of heaps of ruins, battered walls and burned gates. The heathen can no 
longer point the finger of scorn at us, for Jerusalem is rebuilt. 


* Cf. Ps. 102:15: 13 TIDY NN) IIN NN Pp 8 °D Hor thy servants take pleasure in her 
stones, and her dust they look wpon with sadness. 
+ Cf. Prof. Haupt’s restoration of the text in HHBRATIOA, II., Jan. 1886, p. 99, note 5. 
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(4) The phrase 599u5 [yy variously rendered as: (according to) a law, 
(custom, statute) for Israel, or a testimony for Israel,—can have no place in this 
verse. It has been explained as referring to the ordinance in obedience to which 
the tribes went up to Jerusalem; cf. Ex. 23:17: ANY IWS DDYD wow 


mn pINA 5 ON yt 59 Thrice in a year shall all thy males appear 
before Lord JHVH: Ex. 34:23; Deut. 16:16. 


The tribes of Jah constitute the spiritual Israel, the congregation of JHVH; 
ef. Deut. 32:9: JOY Ay pan 95) “ For JHVEH's portion is his people ;” Ps. 
74:2; Isa. 63:17. The expression contains a reference to the relation between 
JHVH and Israel; cf. note on 124:1. 

The three great annual feasts may perhaps be primarily alluded to here; Deut. 
16:16: Thrice a year shall all thy males appear before thy God in the place he 
chooses, NIDDN AND MYAWN IND NIN INA at the feast of unleavened 
bread, the feast of weeks and feast of booths. But the point in the verse is of a 
more general nature; Jerusalem is declared to have been the religious center of 
the people, the seat of the national religion. 

(5) The city was also the seat of government, the civil and political center. 

To the king appertained the right to sit in judgment (1 Sam. 8:5; 1 Kgs. 7:7; 
Isa. 16:5 ; 32:1 ; 28:6), though he might also deputize an officer to hear cases (2 Sam. 
15:2,3). This power of administering justice stands only as a representative 
function of the government* which is referred to as a whole by this mention of 
one of itsmore important prerogatives. 

By these allusions to the glorious past the poet touches those feelings most 
potent to arouse his auditors to the desired action. He congratulates the people 
on their present blessings and expresses the gratitude they must have. Their 
situation in the theater of the actions of bygone years awakens memories of the 
nation’s former greatness and the height of power, splendor and influence Jerusa- 
lem attained in the reign of the warrior David and his successors. He thus 
appeals to national and religious pride. 

(6) A most excellent commentary on this verse is contained in the advice of 


Jeremiah to the captives in Babylon, c. 29:7: WY VPI pio’ PS wy) 
p59 AA? ADIWS 9D ANT ON ATID aN Tow DIAN *n5 In 
DOW And seck the peacet of the city whither I have caused you to be carried away 
captive, and pray to JUVE in her behalf ; for in her peace you will have peace. 

In this and the following verse the point of the whole Psalm is reached and 
clearly set forth: an attempt to promote prosperity and unity; an appeal to the 
citizens to seek with hearty, whole-souled endeavors the welfare of the city. The 
natural inference is that discord and strife had previously reigned and had pro- 
duced disastrous results. The exhortation is backed by the strongest arguments 


* Hitzig sees here an allusion to the Sanhedrim. 
+I. e. identify yourself with the interests of. 
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that the writer could possibly find. I appeal to you in the name of all you hold 
pleasant, dear and sacred, unite your hearts and voices in fervent petition for the 
peace of our city, restored to us from her desolation; they alone who manifest 
love for thee, O Jerusalem, may expect to be prospered; abundant blessings will 
reward pursuance of work for the city’s interest. 

(7) The apostrophe of the city is simply a poetic way of addressing the peo- 
ple; ef. Jer. 4:14; 6:8; 13:27; 15:5. 

Some think that by Sor, properly circuit, the space in front of the walls is 
meant; so Rosenmiiller takes the idea to be that the city will be at peace with 
the nations, so that there will be no need of an army to protect her; at the same 
time peace is to reign within, for the palaces are put for the whole city, as in Ps. 
48:4: 39wD9 YWI MMIII D'TON God is known in her palaces as a 
refuge. But the Psalm is directed to the solution of internal dissensions and the 
consequent troubles in the city; and the reference in 759f} is rather to the city 
as enclosed within encircling walls, while by the palaces the public buildings, tem- 
ple and houses in general are meant; the two words are put in parallelism, as also 
in Ps. 48:14: PAOIN DD AMS OD55 Ww Mark you well her walls; 
consider her palaces. The verse is, in form and language, parallel to v.6. The 
prosperity of the city is conditioned upon the harmonious thought and action of 
the citizens ; peace and prosperity can reign only as co-regents; for the entrance 
of internecine strife overthrows the state. 

(8) In view of all this, says the poet, I will use my power to promote the wel- 
fare of the city, that my co-religionists, men endeared to me by social, civil and 
religious relations, may be benefitted; cf. the parallel portions of Nehemiah’s 
speech to the usurers, c. 5:5, 7, 8, 10. 

(9) With this the climax in persuasive argument is reached. Here is brought 
forward the highest motive which, above all others, should prompt the believing 
Jew to do what the poet urges. The occasion is one which demands the display, 
not only of patriotism and fraternal feeling, but of devotion to the true religion. 
He, then, who refuses to do what the writer so clearly shows to be his duty, proves 
himself void of fidelity to the city, his fellow-men and his God. 


Notes on Ps. 127. 


This poem has presented difficulties to some who have sought to interpret it 
according to the demands of their peculiar theories. With the feast-journeys it 
has nothing to do. Wolfson finds scanty allusion to the times of Hezekiah, and 
is obliged to explain it as written ‘‘ concerning Solomon.” Some (de Wette, Hitz., 
Hupf., Olsh.) consider the piece as altogether general in nature, without special 
reference to any historical event. The unity of the Song has been doubted, since 
the connection between the stanzas has been missed. Rosenmiiller is disposed to 
consider it as a fragment of a longer Psalm. | 
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The heading 7H5w"5 has been taken: (1) as indicating the author (so 
Clarisse, Hgstb., Thol.). In support of this, it is urged that the sentiments of the 
Psalm are very similar to those in Ecclesiastes and Proverbs, works by tradition 
ascribed to Solomon, and that the argument of the piece seems to point to the 
golden age of the kingdom as the period of composition ; besides, Solomon bore 
the title FR beloved, 2 Sam. 12:25. But the proverb-like form of verse 
appears elsewhere in the Psalter; e. g. Pss. 1, 112, 128; and by what atime of great 
national prosperity is indicated in the Psalm, is not clear.—(2) The title may also 
mean: *‘ for Solomon’; and some think the piece was written by David as a pre- 
scription to his son of the manner in which the temple was to be built, or perhaps 
to give principles of action on the lines of which the affairs of the kingdom were 
to be administered. Others, again, see in these vigorous verses a rebuke to Solo- 
mon as the author of Ecclesiastes, to whose teachings many took exceptions; ef. 
Keel. 2:21, 23; 4:6-8; 5:11, 16, with 127:2. The Psalm supplies the answer to the 
question propounded in Ecclesiastes, and thus gives a good lesson for Solomon. 

The superscription (which occurs in the Targum, Aquila, Symmachus and 
St. Jerome) does not endure the strict examination of textual criticism: it is omit- 
ted in the LXX. (except in some MSS.) as well as in Theodoret. It owes its 
origin to the superficial interpretation of the scribes, to whom mention of the 
house suggested the temple; this seeming allusion to Solomon was then con- 
firmed by )7W"}) his beloved and N3Y in sleep, in view of such passages as 2 Sam. 
12:25 and 1 Kgs. 3:5-14. 

Some commentators seek to find the point of union between the two seem- 
ingly unconnected portions of the piece in the general conception which Delitzsch 
prefixes as the title of the Song, that on God’s blessing everything depends (an 
Gottes Segen alles gelegen), the begetting and rearing of children being a special 
instance of the fact (so Ewald, Hupf., Olsh., Cheyne e¢ a/.), chosen perhaps 
because of the great importance attached to the acquisition of sons. In this way 
the force of the Psalm is obscured in comparatively meaningless generalities, and 
the adversative element in the second stanza is utterly lost. The connecting link 
lies rather in the stem 735, whose double use, of building in the material sense 
and of building up a family,* is well known, and it is precisely these two ideas 
that are brought into juxtaposition in the Psalm. Over against the work of rear- 
ing houses, the Psalmist places the rearing of sons; against the provisions of 
defence for the city is set the idea of protection, to be secured by the multiplica- 
tion of the inhabitants (v. 5); in antithesis to the notion of restless labor is put 
the statement that JH VH’S beloved obtain the same results, by the divine bless- 
ing, even in sleep. Itis true that the words of v. 1, if disconnected from the 


*Cf, Prof. Haupt’s paper, Batim lo benuyim, Johns Hopkins University Circulars, July, 
1894. 
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Song, might be taken as referring simply to those who undertake the important 
works mentioned, without seeking divine assistance and approval (Hengstenberg) ; 
but v. 2° will not admit of this. Quiet confidence in the power of God, attention to 
the development of the family as the hope of the city, the duty of marriage in the 
time of youthful vigor,—these are the points of the Song. The opening verse is, 
to all appearances, general in nature; but at the head of v. 2 stands the indication 
of special reference in the direct address to the party whose actions incur condem- 
nation. In clear lines the picture is drawn, the original of which in post-exilic 
times, to which many exegetes assign the poem, it is not difficult to discover. 
With exact detail is reproduced the description given in Nehemiah’s Memoirs of 
his assiduous labor in rebuilding the walls (c. 4:15-17). Moreover, the praise 
accorded him who rears a large family, seems to imply a corresponding reproach 
for those who were childless; and this indirect rebuke, as well as the open con- 
demnation in vy. 2, appears to be especially directed against Nehemiah himself, 
who was chiefly responsible for the work, and who was, in all probability, a 
eunuch. The credit of discovering this reference belongs to Gretz. 

The piece originated most likely in the party, composed largely of priests 
and nobles, who because of their more liberal views in civil and religious matters, 
and because of their alliances by marriage with the surrounding non-Jewish 
peoples, were opposed to the orthodox Nehemiah, whose uncompromising exclu- 
sivism and determined zeal in carrying out his scheme for the protection of 
Jerusalem provoked their anger. Many thought all this extraordinary activity 
misdirected and unnecessary, and considered that the chief good was an increase 
in the population which, as in the time of Zechariah (c. 2:1-5; 8:4 sq.), was 
small. This gave occasion to condemn the marriage reform instituted by Ezra, as 
well as opportunity to taunt the governor with his physical deficiency. Nehemiah 
appears as a man actuated by religious motives; yet his application of practical 
means to secure his ends laid him open to the charge that he was not a God- 
fearing man, since as such he would not have availed himself of worldly instru- 
mentalities (Greetz). But was Nehemiah a eunuch? The words of Isa. 56:3-5 
plainly show that there must have been among the congregation in Exile orthodox 
Jews who, if the law in Deut. 23:1 was enforced, would have been placed under 
the ban of excommunication as eunuchs. The statement in Dan. 1:3 sqq. that 
comely children of the Jewish captives were selected to be prepared and in- 
structed under the charge of the chief eunuch for the King’s service is probably 
correct. Eunuchs were a regular appurtenance of royal households in Oriental 
countries (cf. Gen. 39:1; 1 Kgs. 22:9; 2 Kgs. 9:32; 23:11; Jer. 34:19; Isa. 39:7; Est. 
1:10, 12, 15), their especial function being the care of the harem (cf. Est. 2:8, 14, 
15), though other matters were also entrusted to them (Jer. 38:7), and their 
station might be very high, as was that of the Ethiopian treasurer of Queen Can- 
dace (Acts 8:27; ef. Gen. 39:1; 2 Kgs. 18:17). So, if Nehemiah had been a 
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eunuch there would have been nothing strange in granting to him authority as 
governor in Jerusalem. Indirect testimony showing that he was a eunuch is 
given in Neh. 2:6, where, speaking of his interview with the king, Nehemiah 
mentions that the queen was also present. It must be remembered that the 
queen was jealously guardedfrom the gaze of men; so that Vashti was acting in 
a becoming manner and in accord with custom when she refused to obey the 
command of her drunken lord (Est. 1:10 sqq.). Concubines, to be sure, were 
allowed to be present at banquets (Dan. 5:2 sq.), but the queen proper, the 97, 
never.* The eunuchs, by reason of their peculiar connection with the royal 
household, were brought into closer relation to the king and his family: it was 
the eunuch’s business to wait on the monarch and his women; and in this posi- 
tion Nehemiah was serving. 

(1) The house to the Jews in later times suggested the temple, which is more 
properly designated j7);F) A'S) house of JH VA, Ps. 122:1, 9; 184:1; 23:6; 27:4; 92: 
14; or DION PD the house of God, Ps. 42:5; 52:10; 84:11. By metonymy the 
term also means family ; Ex. 1:21: Because the midwives feared God D9 wy) 
DNS he made houses for them, i.e., built up their families; Deut. 25:9; Ruth 4:11. 
Not only the combination of house and city, but also the opposition between the 
two stanzas of the Psalm shows that the literal sense is intended here, viz., the 
material building; but besides this, there inheres in the expression the side 
notion of rearing a family, and, in continuation of this idea, mention of defence 
for the city suggests protection of the purity and virtue of the home and all the 
family interests. 

The watchers are the regular watchmen of the city, whether guards on the 
walls, or “‘ policemen” patrolling the streets; cf. Cant. 3:3: BD DWT SINS 
VYY3 OAADA The watchmen that go about the city found me ; Cant. 5:7; Isa. 
62:6: DY pw Ips pow pHIar Sy Thave put watchmen on thy walls, 
O Jerusalem ; cf. Ps. 130:6. The poet has in mind those who labor as if every- 
thing depended on their personal efforts and on physical energy, instead of seeking 
the help of God as the one all-important meanst to the accomplishment of the 
desired end. These pious remarks set forth clearly the principle to be followed, 
and, however general they may be, contain a sharp allusion to the present 
affairs. 

(2) The poet now quits his proverb-like utterance and passes, with a brief 
word of personal reference put in the place of emphasis at the beginning, into 


* Queen-consorts seem to have been able to invite men of high rank to dine with them and 
the king (Est. 5); Herodotus (5:18) states that not only the concubines, but also the young 
wives were accustomed to be present at Persian feasts; Plutarch, however, says concubines 
. but not wives might be present (Symposium I., 1). 

+ Paul Haupt thinks it not improbable that these words were taken from a different docu- 
ment, and referred originally not to the midwives but to the Israelites. Cf. his paper Batim lo 
benuyim, Johns Hopkins University Circulars, July, 1894, p. 109 note. 

+ Cf. Rom., 9:16; 1 Cor. 3:6 sq. 
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direct address, reiterating his reproof on the basis of a charge more definite and 
more detailed. V.2 thus stands not so much in addition to v. 1 as furnishing 
fresh examples of unblest human activity, but rather in continuation of it, giving 
exactness and vividness to the picture. 

Wolfson, who terms this the Psalm of architecture, explains the verse as a 
reference to the labors of agriculture, since ‘‘ who rises so early or works so late 
as does the tiller of the soil?’ Such an interpretation is comparable to that of 
the Targum, where the passage is explained of robbers who early and late are 
intent upon their criminal pursuit. Others see here a description of extraordi- 
nary exertions to obtain wealth (Hgstb., Hupf., Kamph., Del., Cheyne). 

MDW sit is here used not of sedentary occupations, i. e., of sitting down to 
work* (Luther, deWette, Riehm, Olsh., Del.) but in opposition to D)D arise, not, 
as de Wette thinks, so much in parallelism as adversative; cf. Ps. 139:2: Thou, 
IPI NAW AY thow knowest my sitting-down and my rising-up; Deut. 
6:7; 11:19; Lam. 3:68. The sense will therefore be not prolong the sitting up 
(Langer, de Wette), but defer the sitting-down, leave off work late; \3v% in the 
meaning of to sit wp late is without examples, though 9X is used in opposi- 
tion to 97495 %75 with this connotation in Isa. 5:11: 5 W33 IYI YT 
733 IAAND JOT) Woe to those who rise early in the morning, who are eager 
for strong drink, who prolong it into the night, or better, who put off ceasing to 
drink until late in the evening. Who rise early is contrasted with who sit down 
late, the early commencement of work against the tardy seeking of rest. The 
two phrases conjointly set forth an unusual prolongation of the working-day 
(Kamph.), a weary round of toil from the first ray of dawn until the fading of 
evening’s twilight. 

Bread of toil,i. e., won by toil,t the reward of hard labor; cf. Gen. 3:17: 
on> Soxn “VON PYIa In the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat bread; Ps. 
80:6; Prov. 20:17; 31:27; 4:17; Isa. 30:20. 

To eat the bread of toil stands in apposition with the two preceding clauses, 
but not in more immediate connection with the latter (as Hitzig thinks); the 
phrase expresses the result of all the troubles to which the parties addressed 
have subjected themselves: uncalled for exertions bring no enjoyment of 
unusual profit ; to no purpose are the troubles taken. 

Clarisse takes ) in the sense of rightly or well ; ef. Num. 36:5: The tribe of 
Joseph's sons DDT * ** 1D has said well; Num. 27:7; 2 Kgs. 7:9; DM> bread 
is then supplied as object of he gives. But most exegetes correctly explain the 
word as meaning the same, i. e., the result of labor. Cheyne, however, renders it 
by surely and takes NJY sleep as the object: swrely he giveth his beloveth sleep ; 
the quiet, restful slumber of God’s people is put in antithesis to the restless 


* Of. Mal. 3:3. 
+ Not bad bread; ef. Dan. 10:3: NYDN OM dainty food. 
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activity of those who, anxious to ensure their temporal welfare, deprive them- 
selves of necessary sleep. But, as Hengstenberg observes, the theme here is not 
sleep but gain ; and the point Cheyne emphasizes is but one of several in the sen- 
tence. NJ in sleep is rather to be considered the accusative of time; while the 
object of the verb is embraced in tD: The same, the object sought which may be 
won by him who labors incessantly without divine help, only at the expense of 
toil, is reached by the servants of God without extra exertion, nay,it is even 
bestowed on them while they sleep; the divine Benefactor grants to the righteous 
that, with ordinary efforts,in peace and the enjoyment of rest, they may obtain 
all needful things, whether protection or property. 

Two inferences may be drawn from this: (a) that the poet conceives that the 
party he addresses is working with unwarrantable zeal and energy and in opposi- 
tion to God’s will; (b) he intends to emphasize not only the greater fruitfulness 
of action approved by God, but even the reasonableness and propriety of resting 
in quiet confidence that JH VH will procure what is required; no human effort is 
needed, Omnipotence is the source of help and protection. With the work going 
forward the writer has no sympathy; it is worldly and indicative of distrust 
in God. 

Nehemiah’s piety and orthodoxy cannot be advanced as in any way repugnant 
to the idea that his work is alluded to here. A very wide difference of opinion 
as to what was right and proper existed between the parties in Jerusalem, and 
either side might claim reason and the approval of God for its views. In view 
of the fact that at the head of those opposed to the governor were nobles, 
priests and prophets, men of influence in religious affairs, it is in no wise strange 
that they should employ this means to occasion his downfall and accuse him 
of irreligion. 

(3) An inheritance from JHVH; cf. Gen. 48:9: % 3 "WN Dn 795 
DION They are my sons whom God has given me; Gen. 33:5; Prov. 19:4. 
Barrenness was regarded as a visitation of divine judgment (Gen. 20:18; 16:2; 
29:31); the birth of a child, especially of a son, was a mark of the divine favor 
(Gen. 30:22, 24; 1 Sam. 1:11; 2:21). Sons together with the parallel expression 
fruit of the womb may include children of both sexes (Del.); ef. Deut. 7:13; 
28:4,11,18. But as the context clearly connotes, sons are especially referred to 
here. The Oriental of ancient times like the Oriental of to-day boasted of the 
sons he had begotten; daughters were of minor importance. 

(4) Sons of youth, not young children, but the offspring of young, vigorous 
parents,* since such as a rule possess greater physical excellence and superior 
constitutional endowments as compared with children begotten in old age; cf. 


* Of. Eccl. 12:1, which is rendered by Prof. Haupt (vid. his remarks On the Book of Ecclesiastes 
in the Johns Hopkins University Circulars, June 1891, p. 116) : Remember thy well (i. e. the mother 
of thy children) in the days of thy vigor ; cf. Prov. 5:15-18. 
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Gen. 49:3: TY TN NY TY ODN WRN ITD AN D3 JIN 
Reuben, thow art my first born, my strength and the beginning of my wealth, the 
excellence of majesty and the excellence of might ; Gen. 21:7; 44:20; 37:3. But 
not only this; also these children will be able to help their parents when they 
have most need of assistance in their declining years. 

As arrows, aS the bright (Jer. 51:11; Ecc. 10:10), sharp-pointed (Ps. 45:6 ; 
120:4; Isa. 5:28) shafts in the hands of a trained warrior (cf. note on 120:4). 
Rosenmiller thinks the strength of the children is compared to that of a strong 
bowman, their uprightness to the straight shafts of the arrows; but the point of 
comparison lies in the idea of means of defense and offense (Hgstb., Hupf., Del.); 
special stress should be laid on the notion of efficiency ; the experienced warrior 
will not miss his mark, his keen arrow will penetrate deep; so the vigorous 
progeny of mature parents will furnish sure and satisfactory protection. 

(5) Happy the man, he is to be commended and congratulated as one who has 
done his duty, and who may reasonably expect the due recompense. Filled his 
quiver, 1. e. begotten a large family, filled his house with children ; thus he is like 
a bowman with a quiver full of arrows. 

The closing verses have generally been taken as containing an allusion to 
suits at law or cases in general before courts, since the gate was the place where 
justice was administered (cf. notes on 122:2); the sons are supposed to plead 
their father’s cause (Clar., Hgstb., de Wette et al.) against the enemies, i. e. the 
parties on the other side; cf. Jer. 12:1; Josh. 20:4; 2Sam.19:30. 45%, rendered 
by put to shame, is taken to refer to the mortification and disgrace of defeat, or 
to being intimidated and browbeaten by the opposing parties. The subject of the 
verb is either the children alone whose efforts will not be frustrated (Rosenm., 
de Wette, Hitz.), or the father and sons together (Del.). The emendations pro- 
posed by Greetz, to read the sing. ¥/5’ and to substitute 599? for 455%, seem 
unnecessary and unwarranted; Bickell’s translation indicates the same substi- 
tution of the sing. for the plur. 

According to this interpretation there is introduced into the Psalm at its 
close an entirely new idea for which there is no preparation, though the transition 
seems natural enough: not only in war, but also in legal strife the sons will 
furnish protection. If only the general notion, that all things are to be referred 
to JH VH as the source of blessings, is the chief thought of the Psalm, and no 
well defined connection exists between the stanzas, then the interpretation may 
hold. But, as may easily be shown, the Psalm is a unit; and, moreover, the 
language of v. 5 is capable of another explanation. Upon the meaning of 
MX V5") the interpretation hinges. By some commentators (Gesenius in his 
Thesaurus, Rosenm., Langer) the verb is rendered by destroy, kill, or annihilate. 
The sense thus obtained agrees with the preceding verse much better than does 
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the idea of legal processes. Further, passages are at hand to illustrate this 
meaning. 2 Chron. 22:10: When Athaliah, mother of Ahaziah, saw that her son 
was dead, she arose VANS and destroyed all the royal seed of the house of 
Judah (cf. the parallel passage in 2 Kgs. 11:1, where 388 destroy is used); more 
instructive are the following passages: Ps. 18:48 (cf. 2 Sam. 22:48): The God 
that deals vengeance on my behalf {OAD DY IAW and drives back the 
nations under me, i. e. so that they are subdued under me; Ps. 47:4: 959 
He drives back the nations under us. That the verb conveys the idea of repulsing 
or defeating these examples clearly show, and the aptness of such meaning 
here is plain. The force of in the gate is now discernible; against the gates 
besiegers directed their attempts to effect an entrance ;* cf. Isa. 22:7; to possess 
the gate of the enemy was to capture and hold his town; cf. Gen. 22:17; 24:60; 
the gate was often the scene of fierce and desperate fighting: cf. 2 Sam 11:3; 
Isa. 28:6. 

Over against 9°) drive back is placed the parallel expression 99 XS 
will not be scattered. The idea of failure, defeat, is implied in the word w/ 35, 
which connotes the mental side of disaster; there occur passages where its force 
is but weakly expressed by be ashamed, and can only be brought out by a circum- 
locution, as disappointed in confidence, foiled in purpose; cf. Jer. 48:20; 50:2; 
46:24; Ps. 44:8; 53:6; 83:18; or else some stronger phrase, as be routed, scattered 
in defeat.t Such is the sense here: the sturdy warriors will not suffer the dis- 
grace of defeat, but will drive back the enemy. The subjects of the verbs are 
the same in both cases—not the father, but his sons, whose effective warfare in 
defence of the state reflects honor upon their parent. 

It is now possible to discover the relation between the two stanzas, and to 
solve the problem of their connection. (1) The parts of the Psalm are placed in 
antithetic correspondence to each other; the former is negative, denunciatory, 
the latter marked by a tone of positive commendation. The end sought by the 
workers spoken of in the first stanza is assured in the second, i. e. protection for 
the city; itis only the means employed to secure that end of which the poet 
disapproves, and he therefore recommends the means he thinks should be 
adopted. In the final clause of v. 2 is a brief statement of his proposition, 
which is elaborated in vs. 3sqq.; in the development of the family, not in 
material building, is the hope of the state as well as of the individual. (2) Thus 
appears the more important connecting link consisting in the double use of the 


*In illustration of this passage Haupt quotes an Assyrian proverb: flu Sa kakkasu 
14 dannu, nakru ina pan abullisSu ul ippattar=“‘the enemy will not be scattered 
in front of the gate of a city whose weapons are not strong.” Cf. Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars, July 1894, p. 109, note **. 

+ Professor Haupt regards w)3 in this and similar passages as the equivalent of Arabic 
batha or battha “to scatter ;’’ cf. Johns Hopkins University Oirculars, July 1894, p. 109, 
note &. 
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verb (95 to build, (a) in the more ordinary material sense, and (b) in the 
figurative application of the word to the building up of families ;* cf. Gen. 16:2; 
80:3; Deut. 25:9; 1 Sam. 2:35; Ruth 4:11; Hos. 9:11. 

The purpose of the Psalm is, therefore, to advance the thesis that through 
JHVH, not through the devices of men, is protection to be attained ; in explana- 
tion of this, sons, the gift of God, are named as the true defence of the city; and 
by natural inference from this only that man does his duty who begets a large 
family, while, on the other hand, he who does not do so, and prevents or hinders 
others, is working against the best interests of the community and even against 
God. 

The priests and others (in view of the prophecies of Zechariah, cf. 2:1-5; 
8:4 sq.; 2:6 sqq.) believed in Jerusalem as the spiritual’ center of the people with 
JHVH as a wall of fire to shield the place from harm; so that there was no need 
for walls of stone. Nehemiah by his worldly ideas and methods offended the 
prophets; his measures of reform seemed anything but favorable to happy married 
life. In view of the small families the acquisition of children seemed the chief thing. 
Hence the language of the Psalm: if the Lord is going to protect us, we need not 
labor on the walls, we need not watch against the Samaritans—such work is use- 
less. But wedo need the building up of our families, and we do not want any 
foreign eunuch here to interfere with us and defeat our wishes with his ill-timed 
schemes. 


Notes on Ps. 128. 


The contents are of a general nature and by themselves do not necessarily 
convey any special historical} allusion. One purpose of the piece is revealed by 
the cheerful tone, the bright outlook for the future, viz: encouragement. In the 
promises of temporal prosperity, of children, of the city’s welfare, conditioned 
upon obedience to God, seems to be contained allusion to the state of affairs 
directly the opposite of that described, when prevalent distress, both public and 
private, might fitly be explained as due to the sins of the people. Therefore 
Rosenmiuller (comparing Zech.8:) thought the song was written to lift up the de- 
pressed spirits of the early colonists} by hopes of a brighter future, and to incite 
the people to work for the common good; the fear of JHVH must displace the 
transgressions which have occasioned evil. But one fact must not be overlooked, 
namely, the close accord in idea between this Psalm and the companion piece 127. 
Each suggests the same remedy, i. e. piety, to procure the welfare of individuals 
and of the congregation ; in each the blessings appointed fall to the same class of 


* Cf. Prof. Haupt’s paper, Batim lo benuyim in the Johns Hopkins University Circulars, 
July 1894, p. 108 sq. 


+ Olshausen arbitrarily refers the Psalm to the times succeeding the release of Jerusalem 
from the Syrian dominion. 


+ Hengstenberg also assigns the piece to the earlier period of the Return. 
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persons, the beloved of God, those who fear him. The former song enforces by 
contrast and applies in a single matter the thought which the latter amplifies 
and extends by general application of it to all interests, personal or common, 
civil or domestic ; to the faithful JH VH will not only give sons who will protect 
them from foes, but he will also assure internal peace and happiness, the increase 
and perpetuity of the families and the consequent growth and permanence of the 
city. Yet Ps. 128 is not an imitation of 127 (Rosenm.), nor an idle repetition of 
the same thoughts. The poet’s view is broader, not so much restricted by special 
considerations of immediate moment such as occupied the writer of 127. The 
polemical feature so marked in the latter piece is wanting here, and it seems 
hardly probable that a reproach against Nehemiah is intended (Greetz). On the 
contrary, the Psalm may have been written by one of the orthodox party* in 
reply to Ps. 127, urging the citizens to heed God’s law and not to listen to the se- 
ductive speeches made by the party of the nobles and the prophets. 

The Psalm consists of two stanzas (of three verses each), each introduced by the 
condition upon the fulfillment of which depends the promised prosperity. The 
first stanza states the more immediate blessings to the individual in business life 
and the home circle, while the second discloses the more remote results of piety 
in the advancement of common interests, the perpetuation of the family and the 
state. 

(1) This introductory verse is an epitome of the contents of the Psalm. 

According to the Masoretic text the verse should read: Happy is every one who 
fears, etc.; thus the characteristics of the type are first predicated of an indefinite 
individual; then the poet, passing into direct address, enlivens his discourse by a 
more personal application of the remarks : every one who fears and obeys JH VH 
is blessed; if the conditions are fulfilled in thee, thou wilt obtain the consequent 
results. Olshausen suggests that the change from the third to the second person 
is connected with a change of voices in the rendition of the Psalm; but this is 
improbable. The transition is also abrupt and harsh ; compare with it the easy 
passage from the general to the personal in Ps. 119:1-5sqq. More reasonable 
and satisfactory is the adjustment proposed by Greetz, who suggests to read 
PUNO being taken from 55 and the stricken out), i. e., blessed art thou. 
When it is remembered that the original text was written in the archaic Hebrew 
character, without spacing between the words or the use of liter finales, it will 
readily be seen how the scribes may have erred here. So from the start the poet 
addresses the God-fearing individual], and the attention thus claimed is held to the 
end. 

By the ways of the Lord is meant the course of conduct, the manner of living 
prescribed in the Law. So, in pursuance of the figure, a life of obedience is 


* It is also quite possible that the piece was composed by one who sympathized with Ezra 
and Nehemiah in their effort to introduce the Law in 444. 
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termed walking in the straight road, while any neglect or failure to keep the re- 
quirements of the Law is a deviation from the path of moral rectitude, a turning 
aside to crooked paths; cf. note on 125:5; also Ps. 25:4, 8, 9, 12; Acts 9:2; and the 
Coran I1,5,6. To fear JHVH is to keep his commandments; cf. Ps. 112:1: 
Happy the man that fears JHVH, “IND yan PIYYYS) that delights greatly in 
his commandments; Ps. 119:1; 1:1 sqq. 

Despite the second person in address, it by no means follows that the writer has 
in mind a definite individual ; the verse is rather addressed to the ideal personality, 
the most excellent type of man and citizen described (Hgstb.). The latter clause 
is explanatory of the first, perhaps a more exact statement of the condition re- 
quired, a restriction purposed to exclude pretenders who, simulating piety and 
reverence of JHVH, might claim the blessing promised. The condition of the 
heart toward God must be vouched for by actual conformity to the divine Law. 
Wolfson sees here an allusion to the mixed worship of the heathen tribes settled 


in Samaria ; cf. 2 Kgs. 17:33: OIY YO OFAN AN) DON YF ANT AN 
Dw) OS DIT IWS DUI DOWD JAVA they feared, but they served their 
own Gods in the manner of the nations from whence they had been carried away. 

(2) The poet now passes on to the special illustrations of happiness, and first 
takes up the matter of personal interests. 

The words the fruit of thy hands are put first for the sake of emphasis. The 
phrase means first labor itself, as in Gen. 31:42; then, as here, the outcome of 
work; ef. Deut. 28:83: AY NI AWN DY PIN? TY? 93) JNDIN 
The fruit of thy land and all thy labors a nation which thou knowest not will 
enjoy ; Ps. 109:11; 78:46; Ecc. 5:18; 6:2; Job 10:3; Hag. 1:11. SNF thou wilt 
enjoy, a8 in Isa. 3:10; Jer. 29:5; Job 31:8; Eccl. 5:18; 6:2. 

Happy wilt thou be stands here in parallelism to the following, ct will be all 
right with thee.* Your good fortune is secured; you will not work and fail to see 
and enjoy the produce of your toil; or worse still, exhaust yourself by application 
to business only to see others, your enemies, + perhaps, feasting upon your gains. 
But from an unfailing source there will flow to you rich blessings of success and 


increase :f of. Ps. 1:3: INYI IT? YIP WN OND OY Dnw Pyd AN) 
moe aw awe 5D) 52 ND INDY) And he will be like a tree planted be- 
side streams of water, which yields its fruit in the proper season and whose 
leaf does not wither, while whatever he does he carries through to a prosperous 
issue ; Ps. 119:71, 92. 


*The Mishnic Tract Pirqgé Aboth, 4:1 gives the following explanation of this passage : 
Non poy ~ 20) Tin ory3 TS “Happy art thou in this world and it will be well with 
thee in the world to come.”’ 

+ Cf. Deut. 28:30 sqq.; Amos 5:11; Mic. 6:15; Hos. 4:10; Eccl. 6:2; 4:8. 

+The idea (advanced by Qamchi, Calvin, Venema and Delitzsch) that the reference is to 
allowing onesself to be nourished by others instead of undertaking self-support, is against 
analogy and the connection. 
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There is no need to regard 2* as the foundation of the statement in 2°, and 
hence in order to bring out the sense of the passage, to invert the order of the 
clauses; 2° is simply a more emphatic repetition of the more general terms of 2°. 

(3) Not alone in business interests, but also in domestic relations will the God- 
fearing man be blessed. The reproach of childlessness will not rest upon him, 
but his wife will be honored because she will be as a fruitful vine in the inner 
apartments of the house. For two things especially was a woman held in high 
esteem : fruitfulness ; she must be the mother of many sons; cf. Gen. 30:23; 1 
Sam. 1:6, 11; Ps. 113:9; and domesticity ; she should, in womanly modesty, in 
fidelity to her husband, in devotion to the interests of her household, remain 
within the sacred inclosure of the home ;* if she frequents the street her charac- 
ter may be misjudged, and discredit will attach itself to her name and shame be 
cast upon her husband; cf. Prov. 7:11, 12. 

The vine, laden with rich clusters, is frequently used as a type of productive- 
ness; cf. Isa. 32:12; Ezek. 19:10; Jer. 2:21; Hos. 14:7; Joel 2:22; Deut. 8:8; and 
this idea is the ¢ertiwm comparationis here. Tholuck, however, thinks the weak- 
ness of the vine, its inability to support itself, the necessity of a stake to which it 
may cling, is also alluded to. From a similar idea some have referred the words 
3 IPD3 (rendered : on the sides of thy house) to the vine. Butagainst this 
are to be urged the connection, the parallel expression (around thy table is cer- 
tainly said of the children), and further, what seems from analogous phrases to be 
the correct meaning of $5"? here. (JD) means hind part,t whence the mean- 
ing side, in particular the rear side ; cf. Ex. 26:22, 23:27; 1 Kgs.6:16; Ezek. 46:19; 
then the signification of extreme, innermost recesses as being at the rear, or the in- 
terior parts in general, as the hold of a ship (Jon. 1:5), or the depths of a pit (Isa. 
14:15; Ezek. 32:23), the fastnesses of a mountain forest (Isa. 37:24; 2 Kgs. 19:23), 
the interior of a cave (1Sam. 24:4), the penetralia of a house (Amos 6:10), and 
finally remote regions (Ezek. 38:6,15; Ps. 48:3; Jer. 50:41). The word is used 
here of the women’s apartments, which were most secluded from the outside 
world. 

The olive shoots are not, as Rosenmiiller supposed, the branches that bear the 
fruit, but young shoots of the olive tree which grow with remarkable rapidity 
and require no attention (Hengstenberg); cf. Ps. 52:10; 144:12: 4§9§5 "WEY 
on nys3 p70 O’poID That our sons may be like plants, growing up in 
their youth ; Gen. 49:22; Jer. 11:16; Hos. 14:7. The point of comparison is vigor 
together with the notion of beauty ; strong, hearty children are promised to the 
righteous man, such as will not suffer the blight of disease, or be retarded in 


* Of. Titus 2:5; 1 Tim. 5:14; in classical literature: Lliad 6:490 sqq.; Odyssey 1:356 sqq.; 
21:355 sqq. 

+I. q. Assyrian arkatw; cf. Haupt, Die Sumerischen Familiengesetze, Leipzig, 1879, p. 15, 
note 3. 
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growth by physical weakness ; for in this case there is no iniquity of the parent to 
be visited on the children (cf. Ex. 20:5; 34:7; Num. 14:18; Deut. 5:9); but on 
account of his righteousness he will be blessed in regard to the fruit of his body 
(Deut. 28:1-4, 11). 

Around thy table, an apt allusion to the home circle; the few words serve to 
call up one of the most charming pictures of domestic life. Perhaps there is here 
some reference to the healthful appetites of growing children, with the side-notion 
that the father will always be able to make abundant provision for the support and 
comfort of his family. 

(4, 5) As in 127:3 the new stanza is introduced by ahortatory interjection call- 

ing attention to what is now to be said ; | thus points to the statements that fol- 
low. 
Not only will the righteous man be blessed personally, but his piety will havea 
good effect on his fellow-men; the good of the whole community will be secured ; 
thou wilt see the good of Jerusalem. From which it follows directly that it is the 
duty of every citizen to obey the divine law in order to promote the welfare of the 
state; of. Prov. 14:84: DNDOM DYN? IDA ODN API Righteousness 
exalts a nation, but sin is a reproach of peoples ; cf. notes on 122:6-9. 

The poet’s words are not the expression of his own desires (Rosenm., Hupf.) ; 
this would make the Psalm very weak. What gives power to the poem is that it 
is founded on the Law, it is a reminder of the promised rewards to be bestowed 
according to the attitude of each man and of the community toward the Torah 
(cf. Deut. 38). The language is that of positive assurance, made as it were upon 
divine authority. 

(6) Here again the language abounds with allusions to the feelings and aspira- 
tions of an Oriental. It was an honor to be the father of many sons, to secure 
the perpetuity of the family ; that the family name should be blotted out was an 
irreparable disgrace; cf. the imprecation in Ps. 109:18: FY DAS IM INN 1) 
DDwY AD MAN WID Let his posterity be cut off ; in the next generation let their 
name be wiped out; Ps. 9:5; Job 18:17; 2 Kgs. 8:19. Secondly, long life was 
esteemed a blessing, especially when the aged man could point to the evidences of 
his family’s growth, when grandchildren were rising up to spread his name and 
maintain his honor in Israel ;* ef. Prov. 17:6: FO) O99 995 Dar NOY 
DMSS O93 The crown of old men are children’s children and the glory of sons 
are their fathers ; Gen. 45:10; 46:7; Gen. 50:28 ; Ex. 20:12; Ps. 91:16; Prov. 3:1,2; 
4:10; 9:11; Zech. 8:4. 


* Professor Haupt has. pointed out that the same idea prevails in the cuneiform inscriptions. 
Thus Nebuchadnezzar prays: Sibiti luk&Sud, lusba litt iti “let me reach old age, let me be 
satisfied with progeny ”’ (vid. E. Schrader, Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, Band III 2, 29:8 ; 89:50) ; 
ef. Johns Hopkins University Circulars, July, 1894, p. 109. 
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The effects of individual piety are not to be confined within the naryow sphere 
of private and domestic life, nor are they transient; spreading their beneficial in- 
fluence through the community, they ensure the common-weal ; and continuing 
throughout the life of him who by obedience to the Law brought them about, they 
have promise of permanence through the works of his children. 

The liturgical formula: peace be upon Israel—forms a fitting conclusion to 
this Song of cheering promise; whether written by the author or added by a later 
hand, it may be conceived as expressing the wish that the blessings of peace may 
be secured to Israel through the means just pointed out. Personal piety and civil 
prosperity are linked together ; those who desire the latter must have the former ; 
then they may plead the promises. 


Notes on Ps. 120. 


Two elements of the distressing situation referred toin the Psalm stand forth 
prominently: (a) slanderers are causing injury to the people, and (b) barbarous 
neighbors manifest a spirit of hostility to peace-seeking Israel. Actual strife is 
threatened, not in progress, and the position of the people is not that of a victor, 
but of a sufferer ; so that Hitzig is mistaken in assigning the Song to the epoch 
in the Maccabean period when Jonathan defeated the Arabs and marched to 
Damascus (cf. 1 Macc. 12:31sq.). A strong objection to the interpretation of 
Wolfson has already been noted in the introductory discussion of the Title. 
His explanation of v. 2 as an allusion to the words of the Assyrian general (2 Kgs. 
18:31 sq.), by which he sought to cause a defection among the defenders of Jerusa- 
lem, is not inapt; but there is no reason for his violent disruption of the Psalm 
into two entirely distinct pieces, the one referring to the distress of Judah, the 
other to the Israelites in captivity ; unless indeed it be that he could not otherwise 
explain v. 5. 

Nor is Bethgen correct in supposing that the enemy was a godless and pow- 
erful faction that had been stirring up quarreling and strife in Jerusalem, and 
was not composed of heathen, since these used in the oppression of Israel other 
weapons than the tongue. In the post-exilic period, to which he thinks the Psalm 
belongs, there was a time when non-Jewish peoples in Palestine did employ this 
very means (i. e. slander) to procure trouble for the colony in Judea, when neigh- 
boring tribes did oppose with intrigue and menaces of violence the efforts of the 
Jews to advance the welfare of Jerusalem ; this time is, it seems, the period when — 
the walls were being rebuilt under the direction of Nehemiah. Rosenmiiller (fol- 
lowing Tiling) correctly supposed that the Samaritans were the enemies here 
alluded to; but erred in adopting the view of the Chronist (in Ezra 4:24) that the 
accusations of this people (Ezra 4:6-23) caused an interruption of the work on the 
temple. Hupfeld’s objection that Ezra 4:6 sqq. refers to matters that took place 
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in the reigns of Xerxes and Artaxerxes does not invalidate the idea that the 
Samaritans are meant in the Psalm. ; 

As shown in the Historical Sketch, Nehemiah’s work in Jerusalem was 
not approved by the neighboring peoples in Palestine; reports were in circu- 
lation that the Jews intended to revolt and to make Nehemiah their king; these 
slanders reached the Persian officers in Samaria, who promptly communicated 
them to the king; it was now a period of anxious suspense in Jerusalem; an 
attack might be made on the city by the hostile tribes in the neighborhood, and 
the work of the slanderers might prove disastrous; at this time, it appears, the 
Psalm was written. 

(1) De Wette, on the ground that nothing in the Psalm refers to a favorable 
response already given to the petitioner, understands the verse as an allusion to 
the present; so Bickell, who renders: Jcry . .. . . . he will hear me; 
also Wolfson, and Hitzig and Bethgen, who take the following verse as the text 
of the prayer. But the grammatical form of the verse and the analogy of other 
prayers combine to confirm the usual explanation, that the poet states his past 
experience and then, in confident expectation, presents a fresh petition. JHVH 
has proven himself a God who answers prayer, and trust may therefore be reposed 
in him. The thought is expressed here very briefly, yet as forcibly as in the long 
introductions to Pss. 40 and 89; cf. also Pss. 85, 71, 31, 28, 25, 27. The verse may 
simply allude to the past in general (Hgstb., Hupf. et al.), though the great mercy 
of recent date—the release from captivity—may be specially meant (Clarisse, 
Rosenm). 

MN WS corresponds exactly to the expression in straits, or to the more famil- 
iar phrase, in a tight place ; the opposite expression is logically, in a@ wide place, 
i. e., in freedom from the difficulties caused by oppression and danger; cf. Ps. 
118:5: PPIMWS "33 7° NTP Wry 2) Out of distress I cried to JHVH; he 
answered me (and put me) in a wide place, i.e. set meat liberty; Ps. 18:30; 2 Sam. 
22-202 Wess oleo. 

(2) O JUAVH, thou that hearest prayer (Ps. 65:8), as thou didst deliver me in 
former times, so save me now. The prayer, though a model of brevity, clearly 
defines the causes of present distress. Lying lips and deceitful tongue are poeti- 
cally put for untruthful utterances directed to injure the petitioner ; cf. Ps. 109:2 : 
81:19. The terms aptly describe the means employed to hinder Nehemiah. 

(3) The chief difficulty here is the uncertainty as to who or what is the sub- 
ject. Hebrew usage would permit that nw tongue, though feminine, should 
be construed with the masculine uy will give; then the masc. }5 to thee would 
be taken as meaning the slanderer as the possessor of the tongue (Rosenm., de 
Wette, Hitz.), and to give would have the sense of bringing profit or advantage. 
This explanation is certainly better than that of Olshausen, who refers 7? to 
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JHVH: What does the deceitful tongue give to thee, and what profit does it bring 
thee ? and, as there can be no answer to such a question, he considers v. 4 as an 
expansion of the subject in v. 3. Such an address assumes that God is in alliance 
with the enemy and has an interest in the deceit; but this idea is at variance 
with the confidence in God that moves the people to appeal to him. It gives 
much better sense to take the indefinite masculine subject of ny as referring 
back to JH VH, and to consider the verse as an address to the false tongue, nw 
being vocative and used poetically of its possessor who is to be thought of in con- 
nection with Y5.* Zo give would then be taken in the sense of doing injury, 
inflicting punishment ;7 cf. Lev. 24:19; Ps. 28:4; and Hos. 9:14, where the 
words of the prophet have a lively, energetic force : [n in la Satacrm hime tens) In 
D's Dw Sow DAT OND Give it to them, JHVH! What wilt thou 
give? Give it to them, a miscarrying womb and dry breasts. So in the present 
passage ; on the ground of experience the Psalmist expects the desired answer to 
his prayer, and now turns to the enemy to impress them with the certainty and 
severity of the divine punishment that they will suffer for their wicked speeches : 
Punish you he certainly will; he will give it to you; and in what shape will his 
punishment be and how will he increase the magnitude of the penalty. The 
same form of expression is to be observed in the familiar formula of the oath ; cf. 
notes on Ps. 131:2. 

(4) 53 mighty one, does not mean God as Delitzsch thinks, nor yet robber 
or murderer (Clarisse, Thol.); these commentators miss the force of the word 
which is here used in a technical sense of a trained warrior; cf. Jer. 50:9: 
op sjsu xo 9DWH DDID YYM Lis arrows will be like those of a trained 
warrior ; none will return empty ; Josh. 8:3; Gen. 6:4; 1 Sam. 2:4; 2 Sam. 16:6; 
Ps. 127:4. The skillful hand of the archer will not miss its aim, but will speed 
the deadly shaft straight to the mark. The arrows are sharpened to make them 
more effective because more piercing; cf. Isa. 5:28. 

The broom-plant, genista monosperma, not juniper as Aquila has it, is a shrub 
found in the deserts of Arabia. Under a bush of this species Elijah reclined when 
wearied, in his flight from Jezebel (1 Kgs. 19:4). The root is extremely bitter and 
would be used for food only in the greatest emergencies; cf. Job 30:4: DSO) 
ppn> DIDNnT wow) my yy MOD Who pluck the salt-plant near the 
bushes, and the root of the broom-plant is their food ; but the word OM may 
also be rendered to warm them (cf. Isa. 47:14), and this gives a better sense, since 


* Bottcher (Exeg. Kritische Aehrenlese zwm Alten Testament, p. 295) thinks the poet conceives 
of himself as addressed by the Deity with the question: Why this prayer? What evil has the 
tongue done you? V.4 would then be the reply. This is possible, as similar dialogues occur 
elsewhere in the Pralms; e. g. Ps. 32:7, 8, 9,10. Hitzig also supposes that some person addresses 
the petitioner, who justifies his prayer by the response in v. 4. 

t 53 and NwWy are alike used of reward, good or evil, according to merit; ef. Lev. 24:20; Ps. 


103:10; Ruth 1:8; Isa. 3:11; Jer. 17:10. 
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the plant was used for fuel and from the root a very superior sort of charcoal is 
obtained, which is consumed slowly and yields a great deal of heat.* 

Rosenmiiller, followed by de Wette, thinks the verse was spoken by the peo- 
ple, who compare the great evils they suffer to sharp arrows and glowing coals. 
But much more naturally the words.stand as an answer to the question in v. 3, 
and are spoken by the same person ; the character of the punishment is described. 
The Masoretic accentuation is to be preserved, so that 9'9)3/ may not be con- 
strued with DY, i.e. sharpened in or by means of coals of broomt (Olsh.). oy 
here means together with, in addition to, so that the members of the verse corre- 
spond to those of v. 3: Sharp arrows, shot by a warrior, he will give, and he will 
add glowing coals of broom. The penalty is adjudged according to the lex talionis 
in Exod. 21:23sqq.; ef. Lev. 24:19sq.; Ps. 17:17; Isa. 59:18; Obad. 15, 16; Ps. 
9:16 sq. 

The tongue is likened to a sword, Ps. 57:5: F959WN DNDS NS ws 
AIH JIN ow) OM 30 DANY OTN 933 DDD My soul is among 
lions, I lie down with furious men whose teeth are spears and arrows and whose 
tongue is a sharp sword ; Ps.64:4; toa bow, Jer. 9:2: onwp onw> ANID) 
They bend their tongue as their bow ; and to an arrow, Jer. 9:7: OP jn 


9957 WDD Ow A killing arrow is their tongue, it speaks deceit. False 
witnesses are compared to a sword and arrows, Proy. 25:18: ym alm lai (2D 
pw SP ITY IS TASyY WN paw A war club and a sword and a sharp 
arrow ts the man who bears false witness against his neighbor; Ps. 59:8. Both 
the tongue and lips are compared to a fire; ef. Isa. 30:27; Prov. 26:23; 16:27; 
26:21; James 3:6. Fireis sent as a punishment; cf. Ps. 21:10; Lam. 2:3 sq.; Neh. 
1:6; Ps. 140:10 sq. 

The sense of the verse will therefore be: Like for like will he give to you; 
with sharp, piercing arrows will he requite you for your cutting, cruel lies; and 
he will add live coals of broom which, with burning heat, intense and lasting, 
will repay the fierceness of your cherished hate. 

(5) With this verse the second section of the poem begins; the writer in the 
name of the people bewails the hostility of their neighbors. 

Meshech is in the Old Testament usually associated with Tubal; in Gen. 
10:2, the two peoples are called sons of Japheth; ef. also Ezek. 27:18; 38:2, 3. 
But in Isa. 66:19, Tubal alone is mentioned in the Masoretic text, though the 
LXX. has Meshech as well. Also in Assyrian literature after the time of Sargon 
(721-705) Tabal and Masku(Mu-ush-ku) are mentioned together as in 


* Cf. Jerome, Opera ed. Vallarsius, ed. Alt. Venetiis 1766, Vol. 1, p. 480, Hpistola ad Fabiolam, 
XV, where he refers to the story (found in the Midrash Tehillim) about the travelers who, bav- 
ing kindled a fire of broom, went off, and on returning the following year, found it still burn- 
ing. 

+ This would refer to the custom of hardening the points of the arrows in the embers. 
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Herodotus III. 94, VIL. 78 TiBapyvot....Mécvor. Both peoples dwelt in the moun- 
tainous regions to the southeast of the Black Sea; the Moschi between the 
sources of the Phasis and the Cyrus, the Tibareni eastward of the Thermodon, in 
what was later the kingdom of Pontus in Asia Minor. 

Kedar was one of the most important Arabic tribes among the Nabateans. 
From about 800 B. C. down they are frequently mentioned. They were good 
bowmen (Isa. 21:16, 17), dwelt in black tents (Cant. 1:5) or open villages (Isa. 
42:11; Jer. 49:31), were rich in sheep and camels,in which they carried on trade 
(Isa. 60:7; Jer. 49:32; Ezek. 27:21). They had their seat in north Arabia, 
between Arabia Petreea and Babylonia; after the time of Alexander the tribe dis- 
appeared, though the name is still to be found in rabbinical works as a designa- 
tion of the Arabs. 

The occurrence here in juxtaposition of these names of peoples who dwelt at 
such a great distance from each other, and, Meshech in particular, so far from 
Palestine, has given rise to much difficulty. The Ancient Versions did not 
understand Ww Meshech, but took it as meaning a great while, a long pro- 


tracted time, from Ww to draw out, to prolong, and explained it of a lengthy 
stay among the enemy. 

The law of parallelismus membrorum demands that, as in the second hemi- 
stich, so in the first, the name shall be that of a people. Many exegetes, accept- 
ing this, take the names in a figurative sense: people of the sort of Meshech and 
Kedar, these standing as examples of savage men, ‘‘just as we might speak of 
Turks or Hottentots’’ (de Wette). Some * think of the dispersion and suppose 
that Meshech and Kedar indicate the remote regions in which the Jews were 
scattered, these places being mentioned as representative ones (Olsh., Cheyne). 
Similarly Wolfson, who sees in the verse a reference to the captivity of the Ten 
Tribes, thinks these places denote the distant localities to which the captives were 
transported. It seems most probable, however, that the verse describes another 
element in the situation already pictured in v.2. Meshech and Kedar are men- 
tioned simply as representatives of the foreign elements which formed so large a 
part of the population of Palestine and Syria in the times of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
It was a motley host of peoples gathered from among the rebellious subjects of 
the Assyrian conquerors. ‘Tiling’s idea, that these two tribes were among those 
transported to Samaria, appears possible and even probable, though no direct 
statement has been found to confirm the supposition. It was a custom with the 
Assyrian kings to remove rebellious peoples from their own countries to other 
places in the vast empire. Now, it is known from the records of Sargon (Nim- 
roud-Inscription 1. 11, Cylinder-Inscrip., ll. 15, 28, 24)¢ that in 715 he conquered a 


*So Saadya, Clarisse, Rosenm., Hgstb,, Hupf., Del. 
+ Cf. E. Schrader, Keilinschriftl. Bibliothek, I1, Berlin, 1890, pp. 38, 42 
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coalition of nations in the north, among them the Moschi; he then operated 
against the Arabs in the south and placed some Arab tribes in Samaria. It is 
not impossible that a similar disposition was made of the Moschi, especially in 
view of the fact that Samaria seems to have been used by the Assyrian kings as 
a sort of Botany Bay, since no less than three kings are mentioned as having 
colonized the place.* In Ezra 4:2 Esarhaddon is said to have brought up to 
Samaria some of the adversaries of the Jews. One of the most remarkable 
achievements of this king was his expedition into the heart of Arabia, where he 
inspired great terror among the desert tribes; so that he perhaps was respon- 
sible for the presence of Arabs in Samaria. His successor, the illustrious 
AxSurbanipal (the Asnapper of Ezra 4:10) may have settled the Kedarenes in the 
place, for he directed military operations against the, tribe about 650; and it is 
known that he colonized the land of Israel with a number of alien tribes. 

The sense of the verse will thus be: it is a grievous misfortune that I have 
such unsympathetic, uncongenial neighbors, these barbarians from the north and 
these restless nomads from Arabia. 

(6) Long enough already ; the unfriendly neighbors among whom the people 
live, suggest to the poet’s mind the captivity. Enough and more than enough 
have I had of such company in Babylon, where, during the weary years of Exile, 
I was forced to associate with my hereditary foes. The verse is not a key to the 
character of the neighbors represented by Meshech and Kedar (Hgstb.); that is 
supplied in v. 7. 

The haters of peace are the Chaldeans, who were perhaps not so warlike as the 
Assyrians, but nevertheless this disposition was more conspicuous in them than 
in the older Babylonians; the empire they had won by violence had to be main- 
tained by force. Revolts had to be put down and invasions repelled. The 
expressions found in the prophets justify the above epithet; cf. Isa. 14:4sqq. 
16sq.; Hab. 1:5 sqq. 

(7) Lam peaceful ; literally: Jam peace ; cf. the analogous expression in Ps. 
109:4: In return for my love they assail me, FIDN IN) and Iam all prayer. 
But even if I speak, i. e.,in the interests of peace; the contents of the speech 
will naturally be sentiments in accord with the disposition just defined. The 
full phrase DIOW D7 to speak peace occurs in Ps. 35:20: 997 DISY NDS 15 
pawn’ Pip Aas as ya Sy) For they do not speak peace but 
plan mischiefs against the quiet people of the land ; Zech, 9:10; Ps. 28:3 and 
128:8 q. v. 

They are for war; they will listen to no overtures for peace. The verse 
quite aptly describes the anxiety of the Jews to be let alone and the hostile dispo- 
sition of the alien inhabitants of the land. Inflamed with anger and jealousy, 


* Cf. 2 Kgs., 17:24; Ezra 4:2, 9, 10. 
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these enemies were endeavoring by warlike demonstrations to frighten Nehemiah 
and the Jews, and paid no heed to conciliatory words. 


Notes on Ps. 181. 


This Song is but a fragment of a lost whole, yet in itself is complete 
and intelligible, though the definite evidence of personal or national reference 
may have been contained in the part that has disappeared. Some com- 
mentators see no historical allusion here, while others interpret the words 
as the pious remarks of one who does not seek to pry into the great and 
wonderful mysteries of the divine nature.* It has been thought (Hupf., 
Hitz.) that the expression of the heart’s disposition toward God is an unnat- 
ural one for the congregation, but, as Nowack observes, why this is so, does 
not appear. Several exegetes, accepting the superscription as a guide-post, 
consider that the Psalm was composed by David in reply to the false charges of 
Saul and his courtiers (so Langer; cf. 1 Sam. 24:10sqq.; 26:19; 20:31); and 
Delitzsch thinks the little piece is but an echo of David’s response to Michal 
(2 Sam. 6:21 sq.) when she rebuked him for disgracing himself before the people. 
Wolfson supposes that Hezekiah was the author; allusion is made to the humility 
of the king after God’s wrath had been aroused against him and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem on account of his pride (2 Chron. 32:25sq.); the king, after the 
trial imposed on him by God in the matter of the ambassadors sent from Babylon 


» (2 Chron. 32:31; Isa. 39), wrote the Song in order to show ‘‘ that he had acted in 


uprightness of heart.” Hitzig argues that if the writer thinks it necessary to 
say that he has not had lofty desires, then an honor is being shown him, or a 
dignity being conferred, which he has not sought; so Hitzig supposes that Simon 
Maccabeeus here expresses the feelings with which he received the news of the 
resolution adopted by the popular assembly (1 Macc. 14:25 sqq.) which, on account 
of his services, appointed him #yobpevoc kai apyrepebe eic Tov aidva; the date of com- 
position would then fall about Sept. 18th, 141 B. C. Similarly Greetz thinks the 
note in the Syriac Version deserves notice, i. e. that this Psalm refers to the high- 
priest Joshua, who oppressed his former colleague Zerubbabel; he might have 
been charged with haughtiness and arrogance, so he calls God to witness that he 
is free from pride and does not strive after extraordinary things. 

These commentatozs overlook the fact that the poet speaks, not of what has 
been received unsought, but of resignation to the loss of what was once a posses- 
sion (v. 2); this seems to indicate that the spirit in which v. 1 is spoken is not 
that of a man who deprecates an honor unexpectedly offered, but of one who 
does not aspire to attain what present circumstances will not permit him to gain; 
deprived of a blessing formerly enjoyed, so far from attempting to recover it, he 
has forced himself to be content with his new fortunes. 


* Of. Ps. 145:3, 5; Col. 2:18. 
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To whatever other historical occasion the language may be applicable, and 
however aptly it may be taken as recording the experience of an individual soul, 
its fitness as a description of the situation in Jerusalem in the days of Nehemiah 
is clear. The Jews had lost their national independence and were unable to 
regain it. Now the necessity for such a solemn asseveratiop as that in v. 2 can 
only have been brought about by the very possible liability to damage of some 
sort accruing from grave charges of discontent and ambition, preferred by such 
persons, and in such a quarter, that it seemed a denial must be made, or mischief 
would result. So it would appear, in reply to the accusations made and to the 
rumors current among the neighboring tribes* (cf. Neh. 3:34; 6:5 sqq.), the Jews 
say they are not inclined to revolt, they have no great schemes in their minds 
looking to the re-establishment of their independence,} but, on the contrary, are 
willing to take a solemn oath that they will remain in peaceful subjection to the 
will of God, under Persian rule. 

In form the fragment (with the exception of v. 8, which appears to be a later 
addition) consists of two verses in antithetic parallelism, the former stating 
negatively facts, the positive side of which is set forth in the latter. A most 
striking feature is the strength of expression. 

(1) According to the interpretation usually given, the two parallel phrases, 
with which the Psalm begins, convey the notion of spiritual pride exhibiting 
itself in haughty demeanor and contemptuous looks; ef. Prov. 30:3: FRY WI 
INWY PHPSP PIP Ww There is a generation—how lofty are their eyes, and 
their eyelashes are lifted up! But this idea of superciliousness and assumed 
authority is not in close connection with the thought in the second hemistich, 
since the logical complement would be: nor have I despised and oppressed the 
humble and lowly (cf. Ps. 10:2). As Hengstenberg says, pride, in particular the 
sort accompanied by a contemptuous depreciation of other men, is often the 
result of personal success; there is, however, no suggestion of any such good 
fortune here; on the contrary, the speaker affirms that he has actually suffered 
loss (v. 2). 

The connotation of lofty looks is pride; cf. Ps. 101:5: JAN OMY ADS 
Sow NO IMN 399 4 proud look and a haughty heart—I cannot endure it ‘ 
Isa. 2:11, 17; Prov. 6:17; Ps. 18:28; and also to be high, said of the heart, means 


to be haughty; cf. Prov. 16:18: AY 731 Pwd 57) NNa Tow 1359 
Before destruction there is pride, and a haughty spirit precedes a fall ; Prov. 
18:12; 2 Chron. 32:26. But the sort of pride meant here is readily determined 
when the relation of the two hemistichs is considered; the poet describes first 


*So Rosenmiller. 

+The ideal of the post-exilic scribes was to abandon all political schemes and to devote 
themselves solely to carrying out the precepts of the Law. Cf. W. R. Smith, Old Test. in the 
Jewish Church, 1892, p. 45. 
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his disposition, then his behavior, first habits of thought, then habits of action; 


out of the heart, as the poet recognizes, are the issues of life (Prov. 4:23), and so from 


the feelings disclaimed originate impulses to pursue the course of action avoided. 
If, then, the declaration is made that certain feelings are absent from the heart, 
coupled with confirmatory evidence of this fact in that no attempt is made to 
accomplish impossible schemes, it involves simply a process of reasoning to 
discover the nature of the feelings in question. No such special meaning as 
pride of birth or station (Del., Langer) is justified by the context. The principal 
thought of the verse is the dethronement of arrogant ambition which, refusing 
to be moderated by reason and common sense, will not be restrained within the 
bounds of possibility, but trains the eye to look for the realization of unfounded 
expectations. It is the self-sufficient pride of ambition that causes a person to 
venture indiscreetly beyond his depth;* cf. Isa. 37:23 sqq. Those whose condi- 
tion is described here would not be guilty of such a mistake. Their attention is 
not directed to secure the consummation of aspiring hopes such that men, who 
consider wisely the present state of affairs, would stamp as arrogant folly. 

Greetz thinks AYO} here means honor or dignity, and that the allusion is to 
some position of power and authority; this seems an unwarranted restriction of 
the application of the word, which extends over-much the same ground as the 
following phrase, and has the same import as in Jer. 45:5: 7 wpan rw) 
wpan SN myo I And tf thou wouldst seek for thyself great things—do not 
seek them, i.e. the accomplishment of large plans with a view to gaining important 
results; Jer. 33:3. [\\N5H3 means not too wonderful (Hgstb., Ewald) which 
would give the idea of something beyond comprehension; cf. Job 42:3: Where- 
fore I have uttered what I did not understand, YIN 59 9999 MINDS things 
too hard for me to know; but rather too difficult, unattainable things (Del., 
Bickell, et al.); cf. Gen. 18:4: 399 AWD NOOA Is anything too hard for 
God ? Deut. 30:11; 17:8; Zech. 8:6. 

The thought of the verse is therefore: ambition does not induce my mind to 
devise great schemes, since this would be the extreme of folly, for I am incapable 
of accomplishing them. 

(2) The author now outlines the positive side of the character he is describing. 
The form of the statement first demands attention. Some translators (LXX., 
Vulgate and Luther) have misunderstood the verse as containing within itself 
both protasis and apodosis of a conditional clause. But, as most commentators 
have recognized, the formula is that of the oath; cf. 1 Sam. 3:17: Wy) FD 


937 93D TSA ON eypy MD) OTN iW May God do so to thee and 


more also if thou concealest anything from me ; 1 Sam. 20:18; 2 Kgs. 6:31; 1 Sam. 


* Cf. Shakspeare’s King Henry VII1., Act II1., Se. 2, in Wolsey’s speech: ‘‘1 have ventured, 
like little wanton boys that swim on bladders,”’ etc. 
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14:44; 2 Sam. 3:9, 35; 1 Kgs. 2:23; Ruth 1:17. Though the imprecation itself, 
the unpleasant part of the oath, is omitted, its presence is implied, and the 
expression is still felt, not simply as an emphatic declaration, but as an actual 
oath; ef. the following passages where the verb swear is used: Ps. 95:10, 11: 
For forty years I loathed the generation, and I said: a people of an erring heart 
are they and they know not my ways ; ON px DN 'DND UAPIW3 TWN 
IPMS of whom I swore in my wrath: If they enter into my rest—; Deut. 
1:34.sq.; Isa. 14:24; Ps. 182:2sqq. The aposiopesis is to be noted in the midst 
of an address where no external sign of the presence of an oath can be seen ; 
ef. Isa. 22:14: And JHVH Sebaoth made a revelation to me (saying): 955° ON 
pan a B04 ee pla tin; pwn of this iniquity be purged from you till you die—; 
Job 1:11; 2:5; Jer. 22:6; Job 17:2; Ps. 27:13. The nature of the imprecations 
implied may be inferred from the context; so here: If I have not quieted my 
soul, may God, to whom I appeal, condemn and punish me! 

Calmed, literally made even or smooth, as the waters of a troubled sea sub- 
side: in Isa. 28:25, the word is used of preparing the soil for the seed. 

The mind is not puffed up with ambitious desires, for all the great longings 
after what is impossible have been suppressed and the turbulent appetites brought 
into subjection; so that the spirit now rests in quiet like a weaned child in the 
mother’s arms. Some exegetes, disregarding the idea conveyed by weaned, think 
the reference here is to dependence: as an infant helplessly depends on the mother, 
so I on the Lord ; others explain the words as meaning: as a child is quiet when 
clinging to the parent, so I, clinging to JHVH, rest tranquilly. Hengstenberg 
thinks the point of comparison is the modest humility of the child; cf. Matt. 
18:34 ; the Psalmist is content to wait until God is pleased to give what he wants; 
similarly Coccejus and Venema gave explanation. But (as noticed by Clarisse and 
Rosenm.) this interpretation contradicts the meaning of the terms employed. 
There is no reason to take 5799 in the sense of an infant still possessed of a suck- 
ling’s appetite ; 3)? suckling must then have been used ; but the word means simply 
an actually weaned child; cf. Isa, 28:9: Whom will he teach knowledge, and whom 
will he cause to understand the message ? "9 POY Som 95993 Zhose 
weaned from milk and removed from the breasts ; Isa. 11:2; 1 Sam, 1:23; Hos. 1:8. 
There is no suggestion that emphasis is to be laid on the gradual process of wean- 
ing; but rather on the fact that the work is completed. The child may lie upon 
the very bosom whence it was wont to derive nourishment, but it no longer rest- 
lessly craves the breast; reconciled to the loss, it has become content with present 
arrangements. Hence the tertiwm comparationis is: reconciliation to the depriva- 
tion of something of value and importance and contentment with the present lot ; 
there is no prospect of recovering what has been lost, nor is there any wish for it. 
Exegetes who refer the Psalm to David, Hezekiah, Joshua or Simon the Macca- 
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bee, have missed this point; but the whole piece seems to obtain most fitting 
explanation when regarded as expressing the feelings of the sensible portion of 
the congregation in the days of Nehemiah. Jewish national independence was 
ruined when Jerusalem fell in 586; the national spirit, kept alive by faith during 
the Exile, was roused to new vigor by the cheering influence of the Return, and 
many expected to see Judah take her place among the nations. But as years 
passed without bringing the great revolution expected, it became patent to think- 
ing minds that the Jews could maintain a collective existence only as a religious 
body, not as an independent civil organization; all idea of the latter must be 
given up. The occasion of replying to charges made by enemies of the congrega- 
tion, gave opportunity for the public declaration of this fact. Hence it is said: 
We are not guilty of arrogant ambition, nor, unmindful of our feeble condition, 
have we any purpose to pit our weakness against the power of the Persian 
Empire; but we have schooled ourselves to accept our present circumstances as 
the inevitable and now rest contented. 

The Jews do not want anything from the Persian government, but are con- 
tent to remain under the protection of the mother city, from which they went out 
as a colony. 

As a weaned child is my soul within me. Some regard this repetition as in 
accord with the degree-like construction (Hupf.). Greetz, following the Greek 
versions, would emend to read: ‘’9}) ‘793 j>; when the clause would stand as the 
apodosis of the oath formula: Jf I have not quieted . . . . . . 480 may it 
be repaid upon my soul. Others (Del., Ewald, Clarisse, Rosenm, Hupf.) think 
the words as a weaned child upon the mother are to be.connected with this clause, 
thus: As a weaned child on its mother, so the weaned one in me, my soul ; but if 
so, then the text should read 7S 93 {2- Delitzsch translates: Like a weaned 
child with its mother, Like the weaned child is my soul with me, i. e. ‘as a weaned 
child is his soul in relation to his Ego”; and he thinks it is an example of the 
“Jadder-like construction.’”’ But the clause actually spoils the literary form of 
the piece, which is otherwise written entirely in accord with the scheme of the 
Kinah- Strophe.* The words seem to be a marginal gloss appended to indicate 
the tertium comparationis ; Bickell, in his metrical rendering of the Psalm, very 
properly omits them. 

V. 3 in the Masoretic text, has no connection with the argument of the Psalm, 
though it has been explained as an address of commendation and encouragement 
to the congregation from the high-priest, or a priestly choir (Olsh., Greetz). In 
any case, it presupposes that vv. 1:2 voice the feelings of the people, not of an 
individual; otherwise it is a ‘‘strange addition ’’ (de Wette). Those who regard 
the piece as originally composed with reference to some person’s personal experi- 


* Cf. C. Budde’s Article in the Zeitschr. fiir Alttestamentl. Wissenschaft, II, p. 42. 
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ences, think that by means of this apostrophe it was adapted to the uses of the 
community (Clarisse). The supposition seems quite probable, that the formula 
was added when the Song found a place in the temple hymn-book; and it appears 
to have been taken from Ps. 130, which stood close at hand; cf. Ps. 130:8, notes. 


Notes on Ps. 129. 


Ps, 129 is first ahymn of thanksgiving for the deliverance of Israel from oppres- 
sors (v. 1 sqq.), then a prayer that the divine Guardian may continue his watch- 
care over the chosen people, while the ungodly heathen are swept from the face of 
the earth. The present situation is one of comparative freedom, but, it appears, 
the people are still exposed to the assaults of enemies. 

That the Psalm is of post-exilic origin is generally admitted. Hitzig and 
Olshausen think that the contents point to Maccabean times, and the former fixes 
the date as shortly after the capture of the castle in Jerusalem by Simon in May, 
142 B. C. (cf. 1 Mace. 13:51 sqq.), i. e. in the harvest season; hence the figure in 
vs. 7,8. But this reference is by no means necessary; the close parallelism with 
Ps. 124, which, as has been shown, is best explained as a product of the Return, 
argues an origin in the same period. Both Psalms ascribe Israel’s salvation to 
divine interference, and in both figures of captivity are employed to picture the 
state from which the people have escaped. The language of Ps. 129 is of more 
general application than that of 124; for while the latter treats of a single epoch 
of distress from the gloomy beginning to the happy end, Ps. 129 compresses within 
the brief space of four verses an epitome of the national history from the dawn in 
the Egyptian house of bondage, through centuries of persecution, through national 
disasters and the night of captivity, to the morning of freedom, when, with bright 
anticipations, the congregation faces a future fair with promise. 

One purpose of the Song, i. e. encouragement, is contained in the idea to be 
supplied as a connecting link between the two stanzas, viz.: JHVH will direct 
and care for the fortunes of Israel in the future as he has done in the past. Ene- 
mies of the religion of Israel, who may do harm, are at hand; upon them, as upon 
all adversaries of Judaism, the curse of God is invoked. 

Thus it appears that the historical situation may be found in the era of the 
Return. The allusions to enemies indicate that it was composed later than Ps. 
124; not, however, in the gloomy period succeeding Ezra’s unsuccessful attempt 
to reorganize the community on the basis of the Law, but when public confidence 
had been restored by the successes of Nehemiah. 

(1, 2) The terminus a quo of the period alluded to is rightly declared to be 
the captivity in Egypt. Israel was conceived of as a virgin to whom youth might 
be ascribed ; cf. Ezek. 16:23; Jer. 18:13; 31:4, 18; or, as a boy, JHVH’s son; Hos. 


WL: 9299 (ANI OA¥DD) IAN) WNW IYIID When Israel was a 
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child I loved him, and called my son out of Egypt ; ef. Exod. 4:22 ; Jer. 31:20; simi- 
larly in other places the sojourn in Egypt is definitely referred to as the period of 
Israel’s youth ; Ezek. 23:3; 23:19; Jer. 2:2; 3:25; 22:21; 82:30; Isa. 46:4; Hos. 
2207 

The formula of address is an exhortation to join heartily in the thanksgiving . 
for the mercies experienced. The repetition (in v. 2) emphasizes the idea of 
violent, unintermitted persecutions which for centuries had been inflicted on 
Israel. In antithesis to the recital of woes, the adversative particle nevertheless 
introduces the glad thought of endurance through all the storm of affliction; the 
repeated attempts of the oppressors to procure Israel’s ruin have failed to gain a 
permanent success; the people has not been utterly subdued. 

(3) The meaning is disputed. Many incline to take the words figuratively as 
referring to severe, merciless scourging; the furrows are the long stripes or welts 
on the back of the virgin (i. e. Israel) now in a state of servitude ;* and the phrase 
made long their furrows is supposed to denote oft-repeated or prolonged applica- 
tion of the whip as well as the length of the wounds; so in Egypt the taskmas- 
ters compelled the Hebrews to work under the lash; cf. Exod. 1:18, 14; 3:7 ete. But 
parallel passages to prove this view correct are wanting; those quoted in support 
of it do not refer to scourging; e. g. Am. 1:3: Thus saith JHVH, for three trans- 
gressions of Damascus and for four, I will not restore it, WSS OWI oY 
syoIn DS CMD because they have threshed Gilead with sharp instruments of 
tron ; Hab. 3:12; Isa. 41:15; Jer. 51:33; Mic. 4:13; 2 Kgs. 13:7. The allusion in 
these passages is to subjugation, and even annihilation, by the unsparing iron 
hand of military power; and so itishere. The picture is that of the nation pros- 
trate in defeat, exposed to the merciless treatment of the foe; cf. Isa. 51:23: 
JU PIND DW) ATAPI ne w5ID ON WR PID WI ANN 
Dp ay9 PID) But Twill put it (i. e., the cup of my fury) in the hand of them 
that afflict thee, who said to thy soul: bow down that we may pass over; and thou 
didst place thy body as the ground and as the street to those who went over, Israel 
was made the highway over which the enemy passed. 

In the light of the history of Western Asia, the passage becomes clear and 
simple. The battle-ground in the struggle between the two great rival powers of 
the Nile and the Euphrates lay in the intermediate provinces of Syria and Pales- 
tine.t The acquisition of this territory by either was a menace to the existence 
of the other; to Egypt it might be a bulwark against her Eastern foe, to Assyria 
the gateway to the treasures in the rich cities of the Nile valley. Through this 


* Agellius (quoted by Rosenm.) supposed that the words refer to smiths who lengthen out 
the metal by hammering it; so the Egyptians cut the Hebrews with scourges as though they 
were pounding on iron. 

+ Cf. the paper of Dr. Cyrus Adler, Ancient Eastern Politics in Johns Hopkins University Circu- 
lars, July 1894, pp. 116sq. 
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district passed the great caravan routes connecting the extremes of the Oriental 
World, and which, leading to the seaport-towns on the Mediterranean coast, were 
the arteries through which flowed trade and prosperity to the nation whose mili- 
tary power was sufficient to divert the benefits to itself. Hence, for commercial 
reasons as well as strategic purposes, the possession of this territory was a matter 
of prime importance ; and so the contest was waged over it again and again. The 
smaller nationalities that had their seats here might for a time, under the pro- 
tection of defences provided by nature, maintain their independence; but sooner 
or later, the alternative presented itself of choosing either Egypt or Assyria as 
lord. In this situation was Israel; submission to the invading armies was always 
either voluntary or forced; and, not content with free passage, the enemy subju-° 
gated the country in order to secure it; Palestine was considered as a field that 
might be cultivated for their own benefit without regard to the fate of the nation 
of Israel; just as a plough breaks up the soil that it may be ready for the plough- 
man’s use, so the oppressors broke up the independence of Judah that it might 
no longer remain as an obstacle to hinder the realization of their desires. The 
figure might even have literal application and refer to the utter destruction of 
cities; cf. Jer. 26:18: Micha the Morashtite was prophesying in the days of Heze- 
kiah, the king of Judah, and he spoke to all the people of Judah, saying: [3 
mon WAN oy ow won Aw {YS NIV 77 VIN 
“yy MYD5 thus saith JHVH Sebaoth, Zion will be ploughed as a field, and 
Jerusalem become heaps and the mountain of the tenvple a desolate hill ;* Mic. 3:12. 
It seems better, however, to take the words as alluding to the frequent invasions, 
the expeditions and counter expeditions, all of which were ruinous to Palestine. 
They made long their furrows ; traces of the mischief done could be seen for 
centuries. 

(4) By some the figure is thought to refer to hostile dominion; the cords are 
chains or fetters, emblems of the subject’s relation to the dominant power 
(Hgstb.); of. Ps. 2:8: YOMDY 131919 739W VINMDVD ON APNMI3 Let 
us break asunder their fetters, and cast off from us their cords. Others think of 
slavery, a condition of servitude and captivity (de Wette, Hupf., Olsh.). It seems 
much better, however, to consider the expression as an element of the figure drawn 
from agriculture which begins in v. 3; the cords are those attached to the yoke, 
i. e. the reins or traces; ef. Job. 39:10: 1A Dy OOM OM Tw pnt Canst thou 
bind the wild bull with the cord in the furrow? There is no point in Hupfeld’s 
objection that the people represent not the oxen drawing the plough, but the field ; 
the country is especially meant in y. 3; here it is the people themselves. The 


* Cf. also the common expression in the Assyrian historical inscriptions, used when speaking 
of the demolition of cities: ana tili u Karmi utér, “I turned it into a heap of ruins and 
cultivated ground.”’ Cf. the Prism-Inscription of Tiglath Pileser I (c. 1110 B. C.), col. III. 1. 84; 
vid. W. Lotz, Die Inschriften Tiglath-Pileser’s I, Leipzig 1880, pp. 32, 138. 
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country suffered because the inhabitants had to serve the pleasure of their ene- 
mies; with the removal of the foreign yoke the cruel ploughing ceases. The Jot 
of the righteous (cf. 125:3) was, to the foe, a field that might be tilled for his bene- 
fit; the people kept in the bondage of tribute were as the creatures that draw the 
plough, merely beasts of burden; ef. Lev. 26:13: J am JHVH, your God, who 
brought you forth from the land of Egypt that you should not be servants to them, 
and I brake the bands of your yoke and made you walk erect ; Ezek. 34:27; Isa. 
9:3; 10:27; 14:25; 47:6; Jer. 28:14; 30:8. 

JHVH, the covenant-keeping guardian of his people’s interests, has cut in 
twain the cords and Israel has experienced relief. With this declaration the 
narrative reaches its terminus ad quem in the present; obviously, the story of 
release has reference to an important event yet fresh in the minds of the people. 
Israel’s enemies have inflicted much distress, but have not wrought a permanent 
disaster ; for now God has broken the yoke of Babylonian bondage, and the Jews 
are no longer beasts of burden, but men, breathing the sweet air of liberty in the 
land of their fathers. 

(5) From the contemplation of the wonderful past, the poet turns to the 
future. Inspired with hope and confidence, he prays that God may continue to 
work for Israel by removing all who manifest hostility to the true faith. There 
underlies the words of this stanza an implied exhortation to confidence: learn 
the lesson taught by history that in JH VH is salvation ; therefore let us hope he 
will destroy all who are inimical to us. 

The verbs stand first for the sake of emphasis as in Ps. 6:11: JOPpQ%) Jyr5) 
IN 55 IND Let them be discomfited and utterly rwined, all my enemies. The 
haters of Zion are all the adversaries of the Jewish religion (Langer, Del.), for an 
attack on the church was an attack on the people. From this time on much of 
the trouble and persecution inflicted on the Jews was in consequence of their 
religious belief and practices. In particular their neighbors gave proof of annoy- 
ance at the policy of éxclusivism by bringing into play every means to subvert 
the work of reconstructing the state. The phrase here embraces all enemies, 
those now existing and those yet to come. 

(6) The roofs of many houses in the Orient were constructed in the following 
way: pieces of timber were laid across from wall to wall to serve as rafters ; 
upon these were placed smaller sticks and brush and over the whole was spread 
thick mud or clay, which was rolled or pressed to make it firm. Upon the surface 
of this structure, moistened by the rain, blades of grass would quickly appear, 
but ‘the fierce heat of the sun soon dried up the mud and, lacking root and 
moisture, the grass wilted and died. 

The only difficulty which the verse presents attaches to the verb in the 
second hemistich. a is employed elsewhere in the Old Testament only 
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in a transitive sense; of drawing a sword, 1 Sam. 17:51; Judg. 8:10; of pulling 
a weapon from a wound, Judg. 3:22; Job 20:25; of removing a shoe, Ruth 
4:7. Hence the LXX., Vulgate, Theodotion and some modern exegetes. 
(Clarisse, de Wette, Hgstb., Olsh.) have conceived that the allusion is to 
the plucking up of the grass, either in weeding, or in gathering it for proy- 
ender. But this grass is not usually weeded out, nor can it produce hay; so 
that the rendering pluck is pointless. The tertiwm comparationis here, as in so 
many other passages where the figure of withering grass is employed, is transi- 
toriness; cf. Isa. 40:6-8; Pss, 37:2; 103:15, 16; 90:5; and especially Isa. 37:26, 
27 (=2 Kgs. 19:25, 26): Hast thou not heard how long ago I did it, and of ancient 
times I performed it? Now I have brought it about that thou shouldest be for 
laying waste fortified cities so that they become ruined heaps ; their inhabitants 
were powerless, dismayed and discomfited, they became as the grass of the field 
and the green herb, as the grass of the house tops, and a blasting (of vegetation) 
before it has grownup. The idea of a premature end underlies these comparisons, 
and the same is true of v.6. So that the ancient Versions (Targum, Aquila, 
Symmachus) which several modern exegetes (Hitz., Hupf., Kamph., Cheyne) have 
sensibly followed, appear to be justified in taking the verb in an intransitive 
sense, with grass as subject. In its original signification 45y% = to unsheath ; 
so here, intransitively, it is very properly said of the grass, to unsheath itself, to 
come forth from its bracteal covering. This then gives most excellent sense: 
may they be like the grass on the flat clay-roofs which, suddenly appearing after 
a shower, as suddenly withers under the fierce heat of the sun before it has time 
to develop, to put forth stalk, or to produce blossoms; there is no deep root,* nor 
can a supply of moisture be obtained from the baked mud, hence the destruction 
of the plant is inevitable; it leaves no seed, hence the reproduction of its kind is 
cut off. May such be the fate of Israel’s enemies; destitute of real foundation, 
having no access to sources whence sustenance may be derived, exposed to the 
constant assault of pitiless forces of evil, may their ruin be complete, may they 
utterly vanish from the face of the earth. 

(7) As the sun-scorched blades of grass are useless, yielding naught that the 
harvesters may gather, so may nations hostile to Zion play no part in the history 
of the world, may they leave nothing to posterity,t may no people reap any fruit 
from them. 

(8) According to the traditional explanation this verse represents the 
exchange of greetings between the reapers and the passers-by ; some, however, 
explain the second hemistich as a parallel repetition of the first,t or else a circum- 
locution expressing the same thought (Qamchi, de Wette, Kamph., Olsh.). The 


* Cf. Matt. 13:5,6; Mark 4:6; Luke 8:6. 
+ Thus Israel left religion as a heritage to the world, Greece art, Rome law. 
+ Cf. Wellhausen, Israelitsche wu. Juedische Geschichte, p. 164. 
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idea is suggested by the allusions to the harvest field in vs. 6, 7, and a superficial 
likeness between the phrases here and those in Ruth 2:4: And behold, Boaz came 
from Bethlehem and said to the reapers: ;¥)79 qe 5 9N1) Dspy Nn 
JHVH be with you; and they said to him: may JHVH bless thee. But the 
formule are not the same; and further, the fact must not be overlooked that this 
strophe is spoken with reference to the hostile peoples, and that the words in v. 8 
are not addressed to the reapers, but describe the disposition and feelings of 
others toward the enemies of Zion, who represent not the harvesters but the 
worthless withered grass. The passers-by, i. e. other nations, and future genera- 
tions of men, are the reapers, those who would naturally expect to receive from 
sister-peoples, from their predecessors on the stage of national existence, some 
fruit of experience or knowledge, some heritage of literature, institutions or 
civilization. Such an inheritance, the poet prays, may Zion’s enemies not 
bequeath to the world; may sudden destruction cut off the possibility of pro- 
ducing anything that will be of use to mankind. The words in v. 8 must refer to 
something that takes place after the fall of the nations; they express the senti- 
ments of those who contemplate the swift ruin and utter annihilation of those 


who dared to oppose the Jews; cf. Jer. 18:16: npw Www> Ov Dw 
RID WIN Ow MOY ADY 9D ONY To make their land desolation, a 
perpetual hissing; every one that passes by it will be amazed, and will wag his 
head; Jer. 19:8; Zeph. 2:15; Lam. 1:12; 2:15. Instead of words of sympathy 
and regret, imprecations will fall from the lips of those who gaze upon the ruin 
of the once proud states; there will be no such kindly farewell as requiescat in 
pace, but the relegation of the name to infamy and reproach. These nations will 
not have a nomen perenne per annos; no one will have grateful remembrance of 
them. Unblest, unwept, driven suddenly from the stage of history, leaving 
nothing behind of good to the world, the haters of Zion come to an end. 

The second hemistich cannot be the reply of those concerning whom the first 
is spoken; for they no longer exist. Nor are the members parallel; for parallel- 
ism would demand either a verb with a negative, or the positive statement of a 
curse. But the hemistich may be the expression of an antithesis which has to 
be supplied mentally in connection with the statements in the preceding verses: 
the haters of Zion perish, but Israel will flourish; as the soil broken up by the 
plough becomes more productive, so all the persecutions of Israel will contribute 
to the people’s good. This antithesis would be clearly brought out in the anti- 
phonal rendition of the Psalm by the temple choirs (Greetz). But it would seem 
that this liturgical formula did not belong to the Psalm as originally composed ; 
the author’s plan provided for an antithesis between strophes: he shows (a) the 
endurance of Israel through persecution, (b) the evanescent character of the 
enemy’s existence. So the second strophe is virtually closed with 8°. Why then 
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the addition of 8°? It is due, it seems, to a superstitious fear which would not 
allow that a piece, especially when rendered in public, should end with a curse or 
with words that suggested evil. This demand for a propitious conclusion has 
brought it about that in the case of the so-called pp (Isaiah, the Twelve 


Minor Prophets, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations), when these books are read in the 
synagogues, the reader repeats at the close the last verse but one (or the second 
from the last) in order that the final utterance may not be something unpleasant 
or ill-omened. Similarly here, the formula of priestly blessing turns the thought 
away from the untimely fate of the haters of Zion to the happiness of Israel, - 
rejoicing in JH VH’S blessing. Cf. the notes on 128:6 and 125:5; also Ps. 27:14. 


Notes on Ps. 125. 


The assertion that JHVH is constantly guarding the interests of his people 
is but another form of exhortation to faith and trust, and implies the existence of 
distressing influences that tend to destroy confidence in God and give an excuse 
for heresy. The situation, of which these influences are the outcome, is declared 
to be that of subjection to the rule of the heathen. Finally, two classes of 
persons are contrasted, the first being composed of faithful believers while the 
latter is made up of those who have quitted the path of orthodoxy, i. e. heretics, 
whose fate will be that of a third class, the workers of iniquity or non-Jews. The 
Psalm must therefore be referred to a time when a foreign power was dominant 
in Palestine, and when the members of the congregation were separating into two 
factions, one party preserving strict orthodoxy while the other was disinclined to 
exact observance of the Law. In view of these facts, of the emphasis laid upon 
allegiance to the Law and of the strong church-feeling manifest in the Psalm, 
the period of composition must be sought in poet-exilic times; and here none fit 
so well as the times of Nehemiah. To be sure, the earlier part of the Maccabean 
epoch presents some very similar circumstances and conditions, and for this 
reason the Song might be assigned to the times of Judas when, by his capture of 
Jerusalem, 165 B. C., hopes were awakened, that the rod of Syrian rule would 
ere long be removed from the land (Hitzig). But it is a justifiable inference from 
the language of the Psalm that Jerusalem, as well as the country, is still subject 
to the foreign power; and also, if the piece was written previous to 165, but within 
the Maccabean age, the absence of allusion to the recent crushing calamities 
and the bright cheerful tone of the opening section remain to be accounted for. 

It appears, then, that the Psalm belongs to the time of Nehemiah’s activity 
(so Rosenm., Greetz). In purpose the piece resembles Ps. 128; it was intended 
to stimulate the Jews to faith, bnt especially to induce conformity to the Law; 
not only, however, is the promise of blessings employed as a means to secure 
this end, but also the threat of punishment for heresy is used to arouse the indif- 
ferent and careless. Clearly loose practices, due in part to external influences, 
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were prevalent: and as Ps. 128 fits best the situation in 444 when the Law was 
promulgated and accepted, so this poem should, it seems, be assigned to the time 
when Nehemiah’s term of office was renewed, about 431; a reaction had in the 
meanwhile set in, and the requirements of the Law were being disregarded. 

(1) Mention of any other mountain would have served to bring out the tertiwm 
comparationis ; but Mt. Zion is named becauseit was the external seat of the church 
(Hgstb.), the holy hill of JHVH. The mountain is never shaken so that its char- 
acteristic firmness and stability become lost, but remains fixed, upright in its posi- 
tion ; so too, those who trust in JH VH, the true adherents of the Jewish religion, 
will endure firm in their faith. Everything on Mt. Zion might be destroyed, the 
temple itself utterly swept away, but the hill would still stand; so the faith of 
Israel, though subjected to fierce storms of war, bitter persecutions and grave 
national disasters, continues steadfast because centered on the eternal rock, the 
living God; cf. Ps. 18:3; 92:16; 62:3. 

(2) Many exegetes explain this verse as the picture of a city surrounded by 
protecting walls, some considering that the mountains themselves form a natural 
bulwark of defence against besieging armies. This idea seems quite natural 
since Jerusalem is girt about by high hills which shut it in like a wall; but the 
difficulties of approach could be overcome, and had been overcome before this 
Psalm was written. So that the point of comparison cannot, it would appear, be 
the idea of defence, but is rather that of unfailing presence, of constant associ- 
tion: the everlasting hills always stand about the city, Jerusalem and her moun- 
tains belong together, so JH VH is ever with his people. But while the hills are 
simply passive spectators of the varied fortunes of the place, God is deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of his people, and his presence is the synonym of protecting 
care; cf. Ps. 34:8; Zech. 2:9. 

It is to be observed that here, as elsewhere in these Psalms, the religious 
side of life, the importance of firm adherence to the true religion is emphasized. 
None the less clear and important is the side thought connected with vs. 1, 2, that 
though the national existence and independence of the Jews may have been 
destroyed,the ideal side of Judaism, the religious ideas, cannot be destroyed ; 
this fact is also brought out in the following verses. 

(3) The proof of JHVH’s unfailing goodness to Israelis to be shown (1) in 
release from evil influences, (2) in the divine blessing that descends on the truly 
upright, and (3) in the removal of the heretical. 

The rod or scepter is the symbol of power and authority; cf. Ps. 2:9; 
DYDIN Wy 1555 59D YDWD OVIN Thou wilt break them with a rod of 


iron, thou wilt dash them in pieces like a potter's vessel ;* Gen. 49:10; Num. 


* Cf. the Assyrian phrase: Kima xacbati udaqqiqu ‘‘he broke (the lands) in pieces like 
pots;” vid. H. Winckler, Die Keilschrifttexte Sargon’s, Leipzig, 1889, Die Inschrift auf der 
Riickseite der Platten, 1. 10. 
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24:17,19; Zech. 10:11; it also denotes oppressive, cruel rule; cf. Isa. 14:5; 


mow Dow Dw ADD MN Ww JHVH has broken the staff of the 


wicked, the scepter of rulers; Isa. 9:3. 3 
The wicked are non-Jews, who were capital examples of wickedness since 


they did not acknowledge JHVH; cf. Ps. 79:6; O39 oY nan qo 
NIP NP WOwI WwR MI719 IY) YW NP AWN. Pour out thy 


wrath on the heathen that do not recognize thee, and on the kingdoms that do not 
call on thy name ; Ps. 9:18; 129:4; 9:6. On the other hand the righteous are 
those whose ways are approved by God,,the orthodox members of the congrega- 
tion; cf. Ps. 1:6. DPT Tou Mi PW %D. For JHVH approves the way 
of the righteous. The lot of the righteous is equivalent to the heritage of Israel 
(Judg. 20:6; Ezek. 35:15 ; Ps. 61:6), i.e. the Holy Land; the expression doubtless 
contains a reference to the apportionment of the territory by lot; ef. Judg. 
cc. 1-8, and Josh. cc. 13 sqq. 5) is the exact equivalent of the English /o¢, 
a parcel or portion of ground. 

Closely following upon the thoughts suggested by v. 2, that the protecting pres- 
ence of JHVH is ever abiding around his people, comes the consideration of the 
contradiction to this assurance which the present state of affairs presents: If God 
be with us, how comes it that we are still subject to heathen rulers? In answer 
to this objection the poet, confident that JH V H’s salvation is nigh to them that fear 
him (Ps. 85:10), declares his belief that this state of things will not last, but that 
the heathen rule will ere long be removed in order to promote the purity of the 
religion. The wickedness feared from contact and association with the ungodly 
is not so much the service of false gods, but rather defection from the party seek- 
ing the interests of the oppressed congregation (Hupf.) ; in consequence of this 
there would follow disregard of the law, and other departures from the path of 
orthodoxy. 

(4.5) The good or, as the parallel expression puts it, the upright in 
heart, are Jews true to their religion; cf. Ps. 36:11; 64:11; 94:15; ei bil 
11:2; 32:11. The difference in form from the ordinary phrase (Oy 
DMm955 alongside of jae, "U) is due perhaps to the desire to lay 
emphasis upon religion of the heart, to make prominent the requirement 
of internal righteousness as opposed to mere outward conformity to the Law 
(Hupf., Olsh.). Directly the opposite of this class are those who turn aside 
to walk in crooked ways. The straight highway is the pure religion; cf. 
Ps. 44:19: SON $39 WW OM 1999 TAN NDI ND Our heart has not 
turned back, nor have our steps turned aside from thy way ; Deut. 9:16; Ps. 37:34; 
5:8; Mal. 2:8,9; Ps. 119:1. Those that turn aside wnto their crooked ways are 
Jews who, though once orthodox, have allowed themselves to be led away, and 
now neglect the duties imposed by the Law and do not hesitate to do what it 
forbids ; thus when Nehemiah returned to Jerusalem he found that the tithes 
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were not being paid, the Sabbath was being broken, while the law prohibiting 
intermarriage with the heathen had been disregarded and even priests had vio- 
lated their covenants.* 

The workers of iniquity is a term synonymous with wicked. There are but 
two great classes in the congregation, the orthodox and the heretical. The 
latter party will be classed with the unmistakably wicked men who do not so 
much as make a profession of serving JH VH, and concerning whose sins and 
the consequent judgment of divine wrath there can be no doubt, i. e. the heathen 
(Ewald, deWette, Hitz.) mentioned in v. 3; cf. Ps. 14:4; 28:3; 36:12 sq. 

Here, as in Ps. 120:4, the lex talionis is the principle upon which the disposi- 
tion of rewards and punishments is to be based; the righteous adherents to the 
true faith may expect blessings from God, while the heretical, who walk in the 
crooked by-ways of their own liberal views, instead of allowing themselves to be 
guided by the Law, will fall into the same destruction that awaits the heathen. 
The highest good that can be bestowed on the upright in heart is the removal of 
strangers, freedom from evil associations, and, to this end, deliverance from for- 
eign oppressors ; on the other hand, the greatest evil that can befall Jews who 
are careless in their observance of God’s statutes, is to be cut off from the congre- 
gation, to be numbered with the heathen and so to share their fate. There comes 
out here the principle of exclusivism which Nehemiah put into such vigorous 
practice on the occasion of his second visit. 

(5°) Concerning these words a slight difference of opinion prevails. Delitzsch 
pictures the poet with uplifted hands bestowing in priestly manner the blessing 
upon the congregation. Others (Gretz) regard the phrase as a liturgical formula; 
ef. 128:6; 129:8. It stands in strong opposition to the preceding statement and 
may have arisen from unwillingness to end the Psalm with the words of a curse; 
or what is more likely, it is an emphatic reiteration of v. 4. With the stability 
of faith, the sustaining presence of God, the removal of foreign oppression and 
of heretical elements from the community, the blessing of peace must ensue. 
This peace is the end of tyranny, hostility, disunion, unrest; peace is freedom, 
harmony, unity, safety and happiness (Langer); cf. Ps. 119:165: 95 oy>yy 
S999 ab) PS) wn SANS They that love thy Law have abundant 


peace, and have no occasion to fall. 


Notes on Ps. 184. 


This short Song seems well adapted to form the conclusion of the little 
Psalter, the name of which it bears. The contents—an exhortation to praise 
JHVH followed by an invocation of the divine blessing—are somewhat similar to 


* KH. g. the renegade priest Manasseh, Eliashib’s grandson, who had married the daughter of 
Sanballat (Neh. 13:28), and who joined the Samaritan community. Cf. H. E. Ryle, Canon of the 
Old Testament, 1892, p, 92. 
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those of the doxologies which close the Book of Psalms; and it is quite possible 
that the Psalm owes its present position to this consideration. 

It is an antiphony; the exhortation (vs. 1,2) seems to be addressed to those 
who carry on the services in the temple; these respond with the formula of 
priestly blessing; from this it would, appear that v. 3 was intended to be spoken 
by the priests, while vs. 1 and 2 contain the words of the congregation or its rep- 
resentative. The piece may therefore have been employed on some special occa- 
sion, or at some particular part of the service in the sanctuary. Some 
commentators, who hold to the theory of Songs of Feast-Journeys, suppose that 
the pilgrims, assembled in the temple at the time of the evening sacrifice, exhort 
the congregation (so Hgstb.), or the priests and Levites (so Bethgen), to praise 
God, whereupon the priests reply with the benediction: More convincing evidence 
to prove the theory with reference to the other Songs must first be brought for- 
ward before this explanation can claim acceptance. The majority of commentators 
think of Levites watching in the temple at night, and take vs. 1 and 2 either as 
the address of an individual to his companions on guard, or as the greeting with 
which, at the change of the watches, the retiring party meets those coming on 
duty; this seems an unfounded conjecture, for, as Olshausen has observed, the 
Psalm was probably purposed to introduce the chanting of hymns,and must therefore 
have had a place in the public worship. The idea of Greetz appears then not 
inapt: on the basis of a Talmudic tradition* he argues that the Psalm was com- 
posed for use at the time when, in the nights of the Feasts of Booths, the services 
were varied with song in order to heighten the joy at the libation of water—per- 
haps therefore at the time of the Hasmonean queen Salome-Alexandra (circa 78— 
69 B. C.). There can be no doubt that the Psalms were employed in the services 
of the temple ; and the tradition may be correct in so far as it testifies to the uset 
made of Ps. 184; but it does not follow that the Song was written for the pur- 
pose. 

The supposition of Tiling, that the Psalm contains a joyful exhortation to 
the priests and Levites to perform their duties faithfully now that after the 
Return worship in the temple has been restored, agrees with the arguments of 
the other pieces in this group. But there is no evidence that services were held 
at night during this period. The difficulty occurred to Venema, who suggested 
that the phrase 4)" commonly rendered ‘in the nights, is properly a syncopated 
form of HYD with Hallels. With this emendation the Psalm might serve as 
an introduction to the Hallel-Psalm which follows it (Ps. 1385), 

But another possibility should not be overlooked. ‘The Psalm may have been 
employed during the nights of anxious watching when, at the time Nehemiah was 


*In the Tosephta of the Mishnic Tract Sukka, IV. 7. 
+Cf. A. D. Neubauer, Authorship and Titles of the Psalms according to the Early Jewish Authori- 
ties, in Studia Biblica II, 1890, p. 48sqq. 
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rebuilding the walls, the citizens of Jerusalem were expecting an attack from 
their enemies. 

(1) The term servants of JH VH might be applied to the congregation in gen- 
eral; but here, as the clause added by way of definition shows, it designates the 
priests and Levites who had in charge the various services of the temple; to stand, 
i. e. before the Lord, is the regular term employed to briefly describe the part 
taken by these persons in the worship of JHVH;; cf. Deut. 10:8; Neh. 12:44; 1 
Chron. 23:30; 2 Chron. 29:11; Deut. 18:7; Ezek. 44:11; Ps. 185:2; Hebrews 
10:11. 

De Wette and Olshausen suppose that an extraordinary assembly of the con- 
gregation has been made at night in the temple, and regard the address as an 
exhortation to penitence and piety ; but for this idea there is no reason to be 
found in the Psalm. And while the possibility remains, that there were services 
in the sanctuary after nightfall, there is no evidence for it in the Old Testament. 
Some few commentators, therefore, are inclined to take [99 nights in the sense 
of evenings,* and think of services held at the hour of the evening offering 
(Hgstb.), but this seems forced. The correction suggested by Venema (nyio%59= 
with hallels), though doubtful, would remove the difficulty, and would fit very well 
the meaning of \5"3 which is here used in the sense of praise in song; cf. Ps. 
66:8: JON DY IDI Praise our God, ye nations ; Ps. 68:27; 96:2. 

(2) The lifting up of the hands is the gesture of prayer and adoration ; cf, Ps. 
28:2; 44:21; 142:2; Lam. 3:41; Hab. 3:10; 1 Tim. 2:8. The suppliants always 
turned toward the most Holy Place where the sacred symbol of God’s presence 
was; cf. Ps. 138:2. 

(8) If, according to the usual explanation, vs. 1 and 2 contain the greetings of 
the watchmen to those who are coming to take their places, it seems strange that 
the response is made as to an individual. But, on the other hand, the singular in 
an address to the congregation is very common. 

The formula of blessing seems analogous to that prescribed for use by the 
priests in Num. 6:24sqq. Zion is God’s chosen place of abode on earth ; hence the 
expression: bless thee out of Zion; cf. 128:5. Here again the omnipotence of 
JHVH is emphasized ; cf. 121:2; 124:8. 


*Cf. Assyrian lilati ‘‘ evenings.” 


THE LETTERS OF THE R¥ 2. COLLECTION (ZA VIII, 
pp. 841-359), 


By GEORGE RICKER BERRY. 


The University of Chicago. 


The term Assyrian Letters may for convenience be applied to Letters 
written either in Assyrian or Babylonian. A distinction is usually made 
between Letters in the proper sense and the Reports of government officials, 
which are generally formal and conventional. No clear distinction, however, is 
possible. Many tablets, properly called Letters, are, in reality, Reports from 
officials to the king. Such Letter-reports are much less interesting than the 
more informal—or rather less official—Letters. 

In this introduction I aim to give a résumé of the work done upon Assyrian 
Letters. In some cases, it has not been considered necessary to attempt a dis- 
tinction between Letters, Letter-reports and Reports. 

In the narrow sense in which it is ordinarily used, the term Assyrian Letters 
designates a large mass of literature which is, by common consent, referred to 
the period of the Sargon dynasty. In a wider sense, however, it should also 
include the Letters found at Tel el-Amarna in 1887. The latter belong to the 
XVth century B. C., and are now in the museums at London, Berlin and Gizeh, 
with the exception of a few in the possession of private parties. The following 
is the most important literature on the Tel el-Amarna tablets: (1) Der Thontafel- 
fund von El Amarna, Hugo Winckler, Berlin, 1890, containing the cuneiform text 
of 240 Letters, besides six other tablets which are not Letters. <A large part of 
these tablets is now in Berlin, some are in Gizeh, and a few in the possession of 
M. Golenischeff of St. Petersburg. (2) The Tell el-Amarna Tablets in the British 
Museum with Autotype Facsimiles, C. Bezold and E. A. W. Budge, London, 1892, 
containing the text of 82 tablets printed with the type of the Harrisons, with an 
introduction and summary of contents. (3) Oriental Diplomacy, Charles Bezold, 
London, 1898, contains a transliteration, and a résumé of the contents of 
the tablets in the British Museum, a valuable Introduction, setting forth many 
of the characteristic features of the language of these letters, and a Glossary- 
(4) The Tell Amarna Tablets, C. R. Conder, London, 1893, is of little scientific 
value. The articles in Hepraica, ZA, PSBA, JBL, etc., etc., need not be 
cited here. 
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The great mass of Assyrian Letters, however, belongs to the later period. 
The texts of a few are published in The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, 
III. (1870), IV. (1875) and V. (1884).1 Some Letters are transliterated and trans- 
lated by George Smith in his History of Assurbanipal (1871).2 His Assyrian 
Discoveries (1875) contains the translation of one letter.’ 

The next important work on the Letters is by Theo. G. Pinches (1) in TSBA 
VI. (1877), pp. 209-243, where he gives the text, transliteration, and translation 
of four Letters,4 and (2) in PSBA (Nov. 1881) pp. 12-15, where he transliterates 
and translates two Letters.6 The first article also contains some interesting and 
valuable general information on the Letter literature. 

In TSBA VI. (June, 1877) pp. 289-304, a Letter is published by H. F. Talbot 
in text, transliteration and translation with notes. The translation is reprinted 
in RP XI. (1878) pp. 99-104. 

Pater Strassmaier has done a great service to Letter, as well as to other 
Assyrian, literature, in his Alphabetisches Verzeichniss der Assyrischen und Akka- 
dischen Worter, etc. (1886). This work contains much material from the Letters, 
chiefly from those Letters which were, at that time, unpublished. Some 
Letters are published in full, e. g. K. 280 on p. 813sq. Many others are pub- 
lished in part. 

Much more extensive work in this field than had yet been done was under- 
taken by 8. A. Smith. In his Keilschrifitexte Asurbanipals IL. (1887) and III. 
(1889) many Letters are found.? They are given in the text, with transliteration, 
translation and notes, and some supplementary notes by Pinches and Bezold. 

This author has published other Letters, following the same plan of giving 
text, transliteration, translation and notes, in PSBA IX. (June 7, 1887) pp. 
240-56; X. (Nov. 1, 1887) pp. 60-72; Jan. 10, 1888, pp. 155-77, and April, 
1888, pp. 305-15.8 These articles were reprinted and published under the title 
Assyrian Letters, Parts I-IV. (1888). 


1 Vol. 3 contains K.1619b and K. 1620b, (plate 16); vol. 4, K. 84, K.18, and K. 647 (plate 52), 
K. 114, K. 31, and K. 79 (plate 53), K.562, K. 528, K.181, and 48-7-20, 15 (plate 54). In the new 
edition, 1891, these plates are nos. 45, 46, and 47, Vol. 5 has K. 186, K. 175, K. 618, K. 512 (plate 53). 
R», 2. 2, K. 618, K. 678, K. 587, K. 620 (plate 54). 

2These are K. 1139 (p. 108 8q.), K. 312 (p. 189 sq.), part of K. 599 (p. 196 sq.), K. 18 (p. 197 sqq.), 
K. 10 (p. 248 sq.), K. 359 (p. 252sqq.), K. 562 (p. 296 sqq.). 
3 Sm. 1034. 
4 These are K. 181, K. 528, K. 79 and K. 14. 
5 Viz. 80-7-19, 25 and 80-7-19, 26. 
6K. 31. 
17 These are K. 538, K. 518, K. 562, K. 604, K. 476, 81-2-4, 57, K. 95, K. 486, K. 509, K. 312, K. 359, 
524, S. 1064, K. 824, K.11, K. 549, K. 183, K. 487, K. 525, K. 578, K. 646, K. 550, K. 1252[a], K. 583, 
1249, S. 760, K. 96, K. 514, K. 679, K. 582, K. 686, K. 1229 and K. 1113, K. 669 and K. 1139. 
8 These are K. 482, K. 488, S. 1034, K. 82, K. 83, K. 691, K. 21, K. 80, K. 81, K. 89, K. 478, K. 481, 
493, K. 498, K. 522, K. 118, K. 146, K. 174, K. 479, K. 492, K. 502, K. 504, K. 506, K. 507, K. 508, 
511, K. 526, K. 154, K. 528, K. 572, K. 1122, 80-7-19, 17, R™. 77. Besides these the text without 
translation is given of 8. 1046 and 82-7-4, 37, the last being a contract tablet. 


K. 
K. 
K. 
K. 
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The work of Smith may be judged from different points of view. In many of 
the Letters, he has failed to grasp the central idea, and many of his explanations 
of particular words are unsatisfactory. A more thoroughly scientific grasp of the 
language would have led to better results. However, considering its value for 
the study of the Letter-literature, much may be said in its praise. The fact that 
the texts are very well transcribed is in itself a service of the first importance. 
Smith has made a great deal of material accessible to other investigators, and he 
has undoubtedly stimulated others, who, on the basis of his results, have been 
able to reach results differing, it is true, from his but more satisfactory. 

In ZA II. (1887) pp. 58-68, two Letters? are published by C. F. Lehmann, 
under the title Zwei Hriasse Asurbanabals. These have text, transliteration, 
translation and notes. , 

Theo. G. Pinches, in his Texts in the Babylonian Wedge- Writing, Part I., has 
published the cuneiform text of several Letters.1° 

In the publication by C. Bezold of the Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets of 
the Kouyunjik Collection of the British Museum, I. (1889), II. (1891), III. (1894), a 
forward step is to be noted. These volumes greatly facilitate systematic study 
of the texts, which is indispensable in this branch of Assyriology. <A prelim- 
inary service of a similar character had been rendered by his Kurzgefasster Ueber- 
blick tiber die Babylonisch-Assyrische Literatur. 

In the published portion of his Assyrisches Worterbuch (1887-), Friedrich 
Delitzsch has given extracts from many Letters. His chief work upon them, 
however, is found in Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, I., 1 (1889), pp. 185-248, I., 2 (1890), 
pp. 618-631 and II., 1, pp. 19-62... These are published without the text, but 
with transliteration, translation and full notes. A large number of these texts 
had been previously treated by 8. A. Smith, but the results here obtained mark a 
great advance beyond those of Smith. The work of Delitzsch is characterized 
by an acquaintance with the literature and by strict adherence to grammatical 
and lexicographical principles. 

The scientific and systematic study of the Assyrian Letters was for the first 
time made possible to students in general through the publication of The Assyrian 
and Babylonian Letters belonging to the K. Collection of the British Museum, Part I. 
(1892), Part II. (1893), by Robert Francis Harper. The volumes so far published, 
which are part of a series, give the texts carefully transcribed, printed in type 
and arranged according to the names of the scribes. Volume I. contains 124 


9K. 95 and 67-4-2, 1. 

10 These are K. 647, K. 10, K. 828, R™. 215, K. 828, K. 831, K. 915, 80-7-19, 19. 

11 These articles contain K. 486, K. 528, K. 478, K. 476, K. 512, K. 81, K. 526, K. 146, 81-2-4, 57. 
K. 498, K. 498, K. 522, K. 572, K. 483, K. 604, K. 618, K. 95, 67-4-2,1. K. 509, K. 82, Sm. 1034, K. 183, 
K. 601, K. 666, K. 583, K. 492, K. 482, K. 167, K.11, K. 691, K. 507, K. 669, K. 479, K. 1113, K. 487, 
K. 549, K. 550, 80-7-19, 26, 80-7-19, 25, K. 525. 
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and volume II. 99 tablets, a total of 223 Letters.12 Volume III. of this series 
will appear about October Ist, 1896. 

Two Letters! have been treated by C. Johnston in The Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, XV., 3 (Apr. 22, 1892) pp. 311-16. They are transliterated and 
translated, and accompanied by afew notes. There is also a note on one of them, 
K. 84, by the same author in the Johns Hopkins University Circulars (June 1893) 
p.- 108. Another Letter, S. 1064, is translated in JHUC (July 1894) p. 118 sq. 
Some general statements about the epistolary literature are given by him in 
JHUC (July 1894) p. 119 sq. 

Several Letters are published in the cuneiform text by Hugo Winckler in 
Sammlung von Keilschriftiexten, II., 1 (1893) and II., 2 (1894).14 These contain 
many mistakes in copying. The editor’s excuse in the preface of the last part to 
the effect that he had compared his copies with the original text but once, is an 
aggravation of the offense, for it is well nigh unpardonable for a man to publish 
such texts without taking every precaution to insure their correctness. 

A few other miscellaneous references may be grouped together here. J. 
Menant, in his Manuel de la Langue Assyrienne (1880), has published K. 562. Part 
of K. 154 is published with transliteration, translation and notes, by H. F. Talbot 
in TSBA I., 16sqq., 352sq. Extracts from K.177 are published by Lenormant 
in Essai sur un document mathematique, p. 74. A translation of K. 562 is given by 
Delitzsch in Wo lag das Paradies? 302sq. Part of K. 605 is published with 
transliteration and translation by Pinches in PSBA, V., 28. A transliteration 


12 These are K. 11, K. 14, K. 21, K. 68b, K. 80, K. 83, K. 89, K. 112, K. 118, K. 117, K. 122, K. 125, 


K. 146, K. 167, K. 174, K. 175, K. 181, K. 188, K. 185, K. 186, K. 194, K. 466, K. 467, K. 468, K. 469, 
K. 47%, K.476, K. 481, K. 482, K. 483, K. 485, K. 487, K. 488, K. 490, K. 491, K. 492, K. 494, K. 495, 
K. 497, K. 499, K. 501, K.503, K. 504, K. 505, K. 507, K. 511, K.512, K. 515, K.518, K. 519, K. 520, 
K. 522, K. 527, K.529, K. 530, K. 582, K. 537, K. 538, K.539, K. 540, K. 541, K. 542, K, 546, K. 547, 
K. 549, K. 550, K. 551, K. 553, K, 554, K. 555, K. 558, K. 561, K. 565, K. 568, K. 569, K. 572, K.573, 
K. 574, K. 575, K. 576, K. 577, K. 582, K. 583, K. 584, K. 589, K. 591, K. 594, K. 595, K. 596, K. 598, 
K. 601, K. 602, K. 604, K. 606, K. 609, K. 612, K. 613, K. 614, K. 616, K. 617, K. 618, K. 619, K. 620, 
K. 623, K. 624, K. 625, K. 626, K. 627, K. 629, K. 631, K. 636, K. 639, K. 641, K. 642, K. 643, K. 647, 
K. 649, K. 650, K. 652, K. 653, K. 655, K. 656, K. 657, K. 660, K. 662, K. 664, K. 665, K. 666, K. 679, 
K. 682, K. 686, K. 687, K. 690, K. 691, K. 831, K. 903, K. 910, K. 939a, K,970, K. 979, K. 981, K. 983, 
K. 991, K. 997, K. 1000, K. 1013, K. 1017, K. 1019, K. 1022, K. 1024, K. 1025, K. 1026, K. 1032, K. 1033, 


K. 1037, K. 1039, K. 1040, K. 1041, K. 1047, K. 1048, K. 1049, K. 1050, K. 1052, K. 1053, K. 1057, K. 1058, 
K. 1060, K. 1062, K. 1067, K. 1069, K. 1070, K. 1080, K. 1082, K. 1087, K. 1101 and K. 1221, K. 1118 and 
K. 1229, K. 1147 and K. 1947, K. 1151, K. 1168, K. 1170, K. 1187, K. 1189, K. 1195, K. 1197, K. 1199, 
K. 1200, K. 1204, K. 1205, K. 1209, K. 1284, K. 1235, K. 1289, K. 1242, K. 1248, K. 1267, K. 1270, K. 1272, 
K. 1274, K. 1896, K. 1410, K. 1418, K. 1428, K. 1461, K. 1540, K. 1896, K. 1907, K. 2,909, K. 4281, K. 4804, 
K. 4703, K. 4704, K. 4770, K. 4780, K. 5244b, K. 5458, K. 5464, K. 5465, K. 5466, K. 5509, K. 5531, K. 7426, 


K. 7484, K. 7493. * 
13 K, 828 and K. 84. 
14 These are K. 1106, K. 1355, K. 5464, K. 2701la, K. 233, K. 1067, K. 1080, K. 176, K. 5425[a], K. 112, 


K. 1037, K. 2889, K. 125, K. 1107, K. 1621b, K. 1118, K. 1874, K. 1459, K. 1541, K. 1542, K. 1904, K. 1610, 
K. 17, K. 168, K. 1550, K. 1580, K. 1287, K. 97, K. 1199, K. 4287, K.. 4808, K. 1174, K. 1247, K. 94, K. 1196, 
K. 1066, K. 1238, K. 1210, K, 4682, K. 4724, K. 1197 [1187], K. 1062, K. 1202, K. 1201, K. 1146, K. 1247, 
K. 1866, K. 63b, K. 844, K. 12389, K. 4757, K. 1274, K. 4785, K. 5461, K. 5333b, K. 87, K. 1164, K. 5457, 
K. 2645, K. 4779, K. 4670, K. 1263, K. 1250, K. 880, 1895, K. 1176, K. 1271, K. 1265, K. 894, K. 1335, 
K. 1077, K. 896, K. 1269, K. 1065, K. 4776, K. 5478, K. 4775, K. 5483, K. 1880, K. 1881, K. 4787, K. 4793, 


K. 5594, K. 5585, K. 5550 and K, 5641, K. 5500. 
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and translation of K. 1619b is given by Sayce in Babylonian Literature, p. 78, 
and by Amiaud in Babylonian and Oriental Record, II.,197sqq. The text of K. 
1620b with transliteration and translation has been published by Budge, His- 
tory of Esarhaddon, 148q. 

The cuneiform text of the Letters here considered was published by Robert 
Francis Harper in ZA, VIII. (1893) pp. 341-59. 

The best information obtainable places the number of Letter tablets in the 
British Museum at over one thousand, of which less than half have been pub- 
lished. Their difficulty has often been emphasized. Undoubtedly the short notes 
containing accounts of the transportation of horses and other animals present 
the least difficulty. Military reports are deciphered with considerable ease, while 
the Letters upon astrological subjects are most difficult. In fact, they are often 
quite unintelligible. A few are dated, but only with the month and day, so 
that they give no help in determining the date of composition. How the date, in 
such cases, may be determined, however, Bezold has shown in Die Thontafel- 

“sammlungen des British Museum (1888), p. 14sqq. The method suggested by him 
will be increasingly successful as the decipherment progresses. 

There is no section of Assyrian literature which requires more patient, 
systematic and well directed labor for the solution of its problems. But it is not 
too much to expect that ultimately these Letter tablets, on account of their 
number, the variety of their contents, and the light which they throw upon the 
everyday side of life, will contribute much material of great value for the real 
history of Assyria and Babylonia. 

Most of those who have written upon the Letters have attempted to give a 
complete translation in each case. It must be confessed, however, that these 
attempts have not been particularly successful. The difficulty of many of the 
Letters is such that to attempt a connected translation in our present state of 
knowledge is almost a waste of time. I have, therefore, in the following pages 
deemed it best, not to give translations, but rather a complete glossary, follow- 
ing in this the example of Bezold in his Oriental Diplomacy. 

To my teacher, Professor Robert Francis Harper, I am greatly indebted for 
valuable suggestions and help in my study of these texts. For the conclusions 
reached, however, I alone am responsible. 


TRANSLITERATION. 
RM 2, 1. 
OBVERSE. 
1 A-na Xarri béli-ia 2 ardu-ka ™ 2U Samax-bél-usur 3 lu Xul-mu a-na Xarri 
béli-ia 4 ina mubhi ka-li-ia Sa Sarru be-ili 5 i8tu ™8lU Arba-ilu-a-a ik-pur- 
an-ni 6 ma arta-a ka-li-ia-u la-$u 7 ki-i i8tu ™ ISdi-harrani 9#™¢lu mutir 
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pu-te 8 i-li-kan-a-ni a-na %% Ur-zu-hi-na 9 i-[na] pa-na-tu-Su-nu IT iméru ky-din 
10 ina Sapli ™ [8id-harrani ar-ta-kas 11 ina 2 Arrapha i-ga-bat IJ iméru ky- 
din 12 ina Sapli m Arba-ilu-a-a ir-ta-kas 13 a-na mtu Ma-ga-mu_ i-ta-lak 
14 Sarru be-ili ar........ ma-la 15 u-ru-u Sa [iméru ina] #!U Dir-ta-li-ti 16 
u-ru-u $a iméru ky-din ina 4 Ta-ga-la-gi 17 u-Sa-zi-zu-u-ni 18 itu 4 Ur-zu- 
hi-na i-tu-si 19 IL imeru ky-din ina Xapli-Su ka-li-ia-u 20 a-na ka-li-e a-di 
alu A-ra-ak-di 21 ki-i u-ma-a i-li-kan-a-ni 22 bid Sarru be-ili i§-pur-Su-u-ni 
23 a-na-ku ina ™ Ur-zu-bi-na 24 IJ iméru ku-din ina Sap[li] 25 ar-ta-kas. 


REVERSE. 


1 a-di #U Diir-ta-[li-ti] 2 ........... De Nn cee Boley ce ara ee ee 
4 Sarru be-ili u-da 5 ki-i  Ar-zu-hi-na 6 ina libbi is4 pi-lu-ur-te 7 ka- 
ri-ru-u-ni mar-di-tu 8 i8tu 1 Ur-zu-hi-na a-di 9 9% A-ra-ak-di a-na u-ma- 
me 10 ta-da-in Sarru be-ili- 11 ate-mu $i-kun 12 ka-li-ia-u 13 ina #4 Dfir-f 
atanaPl.-te 14 lu-Sa-zi-zu a-hi-ia-Si 15 nu-ti-in ina mubhi 2™¢u zamméré Pl. 
16 Sa Sarru be-ili i8-pur-an-ni 17 ma-a ina mubhi 8™¢lu mArapl.-ni 18 Xa amélu 
rab-SEH-SA ina ™&tu Ba-bi-ti 19 i-tu-uk-tu a-sa-al 20 u-ta-si-si me-me-(ni] 
la-Su 21 u la ni-i3-me Sarru be-ili 22 i-Sap-ra ma-a $um-ma ®™élu zamméré Pl- 
23 ba tu-sa-bit ma-a lu tu-da 24 ki-i ap-ta tu-Sal-lum-ni 25 2mélu pa-ri-su-u-te 
26 $a 8U Arrapha 27 Sa bit amelu nagir ekalli 28 up-ta-at-hu-ru ina libbi 
Sum-sa ku-bu u-ma ..... 29 u-si-li i-na-sur Sum-ma u-sa-bit-u-ni ..... 30. 
u-bal-u-ni-Su-nu a-nu-Sim 9melu zamméréPl. a bit amelu |... 31 Sa ka-an- 
ni @u Uy-zu-hi-na Sarru be-ili ina pan Sarri béli-[ia] Rercraehie 

RM 2, 2. 
OBVERSE. 

1 Duppu ™Gil-sa-na 2 a-na @mélu pagir biti 3 lu gul-mu a-na-ka 4 ka 
taX-pur-an-ni 5 ma-a Sar ™atu Akkad-a-a 6 a-di amélu e-muk-ki-Su 7 kar- 
ka-te-e i-lak 8 ma-a a-a-ka u-Sab 9 amélu bé] pihati xa 24 U-a-si 10 amelu 
bél pibati $a ka-ni ™&tu U-ka-a-a 11 i-tal-ku-u-ni dul-lu 12 ina aSirti e-pu-3u 
13 i-da-bu-ub ma-a Sarru 14 i-lak ina U U-a-si u-Sab 15 ma-a amelu pé] 
pihaté Pl. ub-hu-ru 16 i-la-ku-u-ni 

REVERSE. 

1 ina @u Mu-sa-sir 2 dul-lu e-pu-$u 3 Sa ta8-pur-an-ni 4 ma-a Sa la pi-i 
5 Sa Sarri me-me-ni 6 it-[ti]-$u ina dul-li 7 lu la u-ba-la 8 ki-i Sar méatu 
AS§ur (ki) 9 i-lik-an-ni ak-tal-Su-u 10 Sa e-pu-Su-ni e-tap-$a 11 wu an-ni-u 
a-ki-e 12 kil-la-Xu. 

RM 2, 3. 
OBVERSE. 

1 A-na Xarri bfe-ili-ia] 2 ardu-ka ™ Agur-ri-su-a 3 lu Sul-mu a-na Sarri 

be-ili-ia 4 3000 amélu gApépl. xépa Pl. §& amelu Xa-nu-te amélu yab-Sabré Pl. 6 
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Xam Gi-e-ti-ni #mélu él pihati 7 Xa pu-tu ellu a-na U Mu-sa-sir 8 u-ta- 
me-su Baru ME 9 e-tab-ru imeru g-gap-pu-ku 10 ........ Se ma-la Xa ™ Gi-e- 
ti-ni 11 ina pa-ni-Su Su-u 12 $a ™Su-na-a 13 amelu hé] pibati. 


REVERSE. 

1 ¥a pu-ut Matu U-ka-a-a 2 amélu sibé Pl--Xu 3 u-ta-mi-Su-ma 4 a-na au 
Mu-sa-sir 5 a-si-me ma-a Sarru 6 ina libbi #4 U-e-si 7 il-lak u-di-na 8 la 
u-nam-mas. 

RM 2, 4. 
OBVERSE. 

1 A-na Sarri béli-ia 2 ardu-ka ™ Sam-hu ilu Sa-ma¥ 3 lu-uSul-mu 4 a-na 
Xarri béli-ia 5 ina mubhi @mélu xakan-massarti 6 Sa i8tu 2melu da-gil-issuré Pl. 
7 ¥a Sarru be-ili 8 ik-pur-an-ni 9 ma-a ina pani-ka 10 lu-uk-ta-ti-ni 11 ma-a 
mi-i-nu 12 ¥a i8tu pan amelu da-gil-issuré Pl 13 i-Su-u-ni 14 lu-u-sa-hi-ri 15 
[ljid-din 


REVERSE. 
1 a-sa-’a-la 2 u-ta-si 3 me-me-ni...... 4 itu pa-ni-Su-nu 5 la i....¥i-i 
6 ina mubhbi..... pu-na 7 u-ma-a a-ki Sa Sarru. 8 béli ik-bu-u-ni 9 ®#mélu 


Sakan-magsarti ur-ki-ia-u 10 ina pani-Su-nu 11 ak-ta-la 12 am-me-ia-u 13 
a-na massarti-Su 14 i-ta-ta-ka 


R™ 2, 5. 
OBVERSE. 

1 A-na Sarri béli-a 2 ardu-ka ™ A-bit-Sar-usur 3 lu Sul-mu a-na Xarri 
béli-a 4 ina mubhi ™ iu Nabi-er-es 5 amelu Kal-da-a-a 6 Xa Sarru_be-ili 
ix-pur-an-ni 7 mara Sap-li ka-ti 8 ma-gar-tu-$u us-su-ru 9 iXtu mar Sarru be- 
ili 10 i-pur-an-ni 11 a-sa-par ma-sar-tu-Su 12 Sap-la ka-ti 13 it-ta-as-ru. 


REVERSE. 


1 u-ma-a 2 an-nu-ri 3 u-tam-me-Sa 4 il-la-ka 5 ma-a a-na Sul-me 6 ina 

ekalli al-lak 
RM 2, 6. 
OBVERSE. 

1 A-na Sarri béli-ia 2 ardu-ka ™ [Xtar-Sum-er-e§ 3 lu Sul-mu a-na Xarri 
béli-ia 4 iu Nabi u tu Marduk 5 a-na Xarri béli-ia lik-ru-bu 6 Xa ¥arru 
be-li ig-pur-an-ni 7 mara u-la ina bi-rit pu-ri-di 8 a-me-li e-ti-ik 9 ina 
muhbhi $a Sap-la 1 narkabti-e 10 tu-su-u-ni ina muh-hi-Su 11 Xarru_ be-li 
irkab-[bi] tee seu 12 nve-a Sp Piedis on. cde nee . 13 pu-ri-di ki-ma 

14° $a, emieln, yo, eee 15 Su-u Bir [16] se sae 16 is- 
(sulsei ‘mal ?) Siac: dae k oUls oeeee aemnmtie cect LG i ccs oh amen ehe termes 
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REVERSE. 


TE GRIN TUS Sisoore oc Soc: 2 nu-ka-al Su-u an......... 3 i8tu KAT a-na 
Bar sie es 4 ¥ap-la is4 narkabti it........ 5 $a pu-ri-di...... 6 Xa Xarru 
be-li [ik-bu-u-ni] ........ T aMl-0 pis... -- 00 8 ™ ilu Beltu-kab-din ina bi 
SO Oe 9 kitridu amélue........ 10 lu-u kidSat ili lu-u kid¥at ¥arri mat- 
su. 11 a-hu-lam-ma 9mélu AX-da(?)-a-a-ti 12 ni-ik-bi a-ta-a 13 la SarrAni Pl. 


nak-ru-ti-Su-nu 14 Sap-la 8U mu-gir-ri 15 Sa Sarri béli-ia 16 la i-ka-an-nu-Xu 


RM 2, 7. 

1 A-na Sarri [béli-ia] 2 ardu-ka ™Sar ........ 3 lu 8ul-mu a-na Xarri 
be-[ili-ia] 4 ™ Bab-ba-ni ®™¢lu [mutir pu-te] 5 70 sabépl. tabépPl .......... 
6 matu Akkadi (ki) a........ (ena-sa ana, Bw see. i) URERGEEN Ssacnennds 
9 w eabéPl......... 10 id-da-ab m4tu 1] ma-a u........ 12 i8tu pa-ni.... 
UP Taba aoaeee 

RM 2, 8. 
OBVERSE. 


1 A-na Sarri be-ili-ia 2 ardu-ka ™ iU Nabé-Sum-iddina 3 lu Xul-mu a-na 
Sarri be-ili-ia 4 a-dan-ni§ a-dan-nis 5 1 Nabai iu Marduk 6 a-na Sarri be- 
ili-ia lik-ru-bu 7 #4 Bél tu Nabi 4 Nergal 8 nu-[um-mur] Xa Sarri 9 be- 
ili-[ia] li-is-su-ru 10 [Sar-ru]-u-tu 8a Sarri 11 [be-ili-ia ana 100] Xan4tip! 12 
[a-na Xarri be-ili-ia] lu-ki-in-nu 13 ........ ki-é-nt'ateta 214)... csc ve nu Sar- 
ru-u-tu 15 a-na li-pi-i-ka 16 a-na zi-ri-ka 17 a-na ga-at Gime 18 [lid-dil-nu 
TOE bt cee bit-hal-li 


REVERSE. 

Pees aes Rape a aco bit-bal-li 3 [iktu 9 D)fr-Sar-ukin 4 .... 
fimu an-ni-u 5 e-tar-bu-u-ni 6 mu-su an-ni[-u e]l-pu-Su 7 Xa ti-[mal]-a-li 8 
sisé Pl. as-si-kal 9 a-na mi-i-ni ka-a-a-ma-ni-u 10 sisé Pl. Xa Sarri u-Sa-ad-la-ab 
11 ¥um-ma Sarru be-ili i-kab-bi 12 siséPl la-as-kal 13 mi-i-nu Sa Xarru be-ili 
14 i-Sap-par-an-ni 15 imi 23 


RM 2, 11. 
OBVERSE. 
[Several lines broken away.] 

3, Sey Sanaa Neel ble dole y gate PIA AVES Us DUT ls shi bas vet 3 lu-u-bi-lu-ni-gu 
a-sa-[al] 4 ina ™&tu Bar-hal-ga up-ta-gi.... 5 la-a-Su la-a e-mu-ru-$u 6 a-na 
alu Mu-ti-an-ni 7 ina libbi ali-Su it-tal-ka 8 la-a-aX-Su 9 ahu-Su Su-u-tu 10 
e-du-ma-nu ina lib-bi 
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REVERSE. 
1 kam-mu-su i-sab-tu 2 na-gu-ni-Su a-sa-al-Su. 3 nu-uk abu-ka a-li-e 4 
ma-a la il-li-kam-ma ina muh-hi-a 5 an-nu-Sim......-. Sarri béli-a 6 u-si- 
blige esases Tu amélu ma........ 8 ina mubbi ™ Di........ 


{Several lines broken away.] 


RM 2, 458. 

OBVERSE. 
1 A-na Sarri béli-ia 2 ardu-ka ™.Tabu-sil-E¥arra 3 Sul-mu a-na KHiarra 
(ki) 4 Sul-mu a-na ekurrate 5 Sul-mu a-na 2 AxSur 6 Sul-mu a-na ™atu AX- 
Sur (ki) 7 lu Sul-mu a-na Sarri béli-ia 8 Asgur iu Béltu a-na Sarri béli-ia 


9 lik-ru-bu ina mubbi is¥ gugirépl. 10 $a Xarru ik-pur-an-ni 
[Several lines broken away.] 


REVERSE. 


[Several lines broken away. ] 


1 Bhatia es Ee tea a-dan-nii 3 ...... u-ma-ni-e 4 ma-a-du is¥ gugtré Pl. 
5 lib-bu a Barri ........ béli-ia 6 lu-u tab 
RM 2, 459. 


1 [A-na] Sarri béli-ifa] 2 [ardu]-ka ™ Tabu-sil-E[Sarra] 3 []Ju Sul-mu a-na 
Sarri béli-fia] 4 Agur #4 Béltu a-na Sarri b[éli-ia] 5 lik-ru-bu ina mubhi 
isu fousiréPl-] 6 8a Sarru be-ili i8-pur-a[n-ni] 7 ma-a $u-pur lix-da-du ........ 
8 a-du la-a ¥arru be-ili........ Ohare ISbAZSI cise setts 

(Several lines broken away.] 


R™ 2, 462. 

1 [A-na Sarri béli-a] 2 ardu-ka ™ASur-dir-pa-ni-[a] 3 lu-u g%ul-mu 
a-na Xarri béli-a 4 i8tu mubhi ™ Abd-ul-i-di 5 amélu mutir pu-te matu Ka)- 
da-a-a 6 $a Sarru béli ikX-pur-an-ni 7 ma-fa] ........ HiRes : 

[Several lines broken away.] 


RM 2, 463. 

1 A-na Xarri be-ili-ia 2 ardu-ka ™ Samax-emur-an-ni 3 lu-u Sul-mu a-na 
Sarri béli-ia 4 Sul-mu a-na %U Hal-su 5 $a Sarru be-ili i8-pur-an-ni 6 ma-a 
50 amélu Kur-ra-a-a 7 50 amelu J-tu-’-a-a 8 ina lu Sa-ba-ha-ni 9 Sup-ru 
a-Sap-ra 10 amélu gf{pé Pl. ga amélu yah-bi-lul 11 8a ina libbi ........ 12 la 
i 13 ast. eas soe S14 fmlienu 3... .ghen eLbebe-ali .... co oneeeemd Oane 
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R™ 2, 464. 
OBVERSE. 
[Several lines broken away.] 
Ss Ane : 2ina dmi 18 Cran] ya... 2... 3 alu Kar-m Sar- 
ukin.... 4 a-na magsaratiPl gab........... 5 Sul-mu ®mélu hazan[ate] 6 Sa 
bat-ti-bat-ti-e-a Sul-mu........ 7 i-sa-al-lu ina mubhi te-e-[mu] 8 ¥a ™ Lu- 


tu-u Su-u-tu 9 ™ A&-pa-ba-ra ina %U Ha-ri-pa 10 ka-ra-bu i-sa-ha ia-¥i 11 
u-pu-Su amélu gQphé Pl ¥a a-ha-ia-$i 12 i-du-u-ku ina mubbi ™ Up-pi-te 13 
amélu hazanu Sa lu Ur-ia-ku 14 Xa pa-tu-u-ni 15 Sa a-na Sarri béli-a 16 
a-ka-bu-u-ni 

REVERSE. 

1 ki-i a-na-ku ina pa-ni-ttu-Su] 2 al-lik-an-ni $u-u-tu§ 3 a-na matu §q- 
mas-da ih-tal-ka 4 ™ iu Nabu-lal-an-ni 9m¢lu NA 5 Xa Sarru i-si-mi u-u-tu 
6 ™ U-ak-sa-tar i-sa-ap-ru 7 is-sab-tu-ni-Su 4 9m¢lU m4raniPl.-¥u 8 is-si-e-Su 
ina libbi mu 9 Xa a-na-ku a-na 2u Kér-m Sar-ukin 10 e-ru-bu-u-ni ina 
mubhi ™ Ra-ma....i 11 a-sa-ap-ra 3um-ku-un ....... 12 Se-bi-la ki-ma is- 


Bee eysais/as 13 na-gu-u-ni a-na........ 
[Several lines broken away.] 


NOTES. 
RM 2, 1. 

OxsvVERSE |. 4.—The sign mub may be read either eli or mubhi. Itis 
usually read e]i except where a phonetic complement makes this impossible. I 
think in the letters that it should everywhere be read muhhi. The reason is, 
that it is frequently found written muh -hi, both by itself and before pronominal 
suffixes.1 It may be a question whether we have here syllabic writing, or an 
ideogram and phonetic complement. So far as I know, it is never written with any 
other phonetic complement which would indicate the reading eli; nor is eli 
found written syllabically in the letters. ka-li-ia occurs in this letter in two 
other forms, ka-li-e, 1. 20, and the fullest form, ka-li-ia-u, ls. 6, 19, rev. 12. 
u at the end can not be a separate word, cf.1.19. A word kal fi=priest, is given 
by Zimmern, BB. (p. 28, note 2), which is not suitable here. Delitzsch, Heb. Lang. 
p. 25, gives the word kal fi, vessel, synonym of unfitu, Hebrew ‘55, without 


1 For muh-hi, by itself, cf. K. 502:11, K. 981: rev. 6, LK. 34; K. 492:5, LDK.3; Sm. 1034: 7, 
BAS.,I., 2, p. 614; K. 1025:4, DK. 159; K. 505:6, DK.166; K.5%5: rev. 10, LK. 177; K. 1058: 4, 
LK. 182; K. 1000:5, LK. 188; K. 222: rev. 21, UK. 222; K. 1024: rev. 7, LK. 28; K. 1204, 
rey. 4, LK. 29; K.174: rev. 9, LK. 53; K. 687:18, LK. 57. For muh-hi-ia, cf. K. 507:12, LK. 
88; K. 526:10, K. 498:6, K. 503:5, LK. 125; K, 686:6,8, LK.173; K. 662: 15, DK. 211 (a peculiar 
form); R™. 2, 11: rev. 4 (muh-hi-a); K. 5466: rev. 8, LK. 99. For muh-hi-8u, R™. 2, 6:10, 
K. 530:10, 15, DK.158. For muh-hi-Su-nu, cf. K. 582:20, DK. 167; K. 679: rev. 10, DK, 212. 


*5 
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examples. In his Handwérterbuch he omits kala, giving only kalftu in this 
sense. I accept Delitzsch’s derivation here, giving a broad meaning, as in 
Hebrew. The general meaning, preparation for war, or for march, is very appro- 
priate here. For a similar meaning in Hebrew, cf. Jer. 46:19. One may take 
ia-u as equivalent to iu,2 which might have been still further contracted to 
kala. The other forms of the word then give no difficulty; ka-li-ia is the 
accusative, ka-li-e the genitive. 

1.5. It is interesting to note the separation between the wedges of the first 
character. It is undoubtedly to be read, istu. 

1.6. The character a is intended to dodouble duty. The scribe meant to 
say ma-a a-ta-a. Such things are common in the letters.2 la-Su. The formis 
14%. This is the usual form in the letters, contracted from 14 i87, or 14 ikt 
of the historical inscriptions. 14 ii uncontracted occurs rarely in the letters.4 
On the other hand, 1430 sometimes occurs in the historical inscriptions.6 The 
writing in the letters varies much.® 

1.7. mutir pu-te—The meaning and various writings of this word have 
been discussed by Delitzsch.7 

1.8. i-li-kan-a-ni. A peculiar writing=ilikani; cf. also 1. 21 below. 
Like tab-rat-a-ti, cf. DG., 223 note. Urzuhina.—Delitzsch® correctly 
identifies this form with the more common Arzuhina. It is interesting to note 
it in this letter as the usual form, occurring here and in ls. 18, 23, and rev. 8, 31, 
while Arzubina occurs once, in rev. 5. 

1.9. It seems evident that na is simply omitted by the scribe. There is 
no break in the text. Such omissions are not uncommon in the letters. 

1.9, iméruky-din. For the reading and meaning of this word, ef. Zehn- 
pfund, BAS., I, 2, p. 505, note, where references to other passages are given. 

1.11. i-sa-bat must be taken as a Pres. This fact shows that the par- 
allel i-ta-lak, 1. 18,is probably to be considered a Pres., although the Pret. 
has the same form. 

1.14. The most probable conjecture for the break would be u-da, which 
is often found in places like this, cf. rev. 4. But that does not suit the portion 
which is legible. 

1.15. The break does not seem sufficiently large for any more than I have 
supplied. Dir-Ta-li-ti=wall of nativity, an interesting name for a city. 


2 Fora similar form cf. lu-Sar-bi-ia-u, K. 575: 7, LK. 177, the usual form of which is 
lu-Sar-bi-u, K.510:12, DK, 113; K. 588:18, LK. 114, ete. 

3 Cf. K. 490:7, LK. 18, ma-a-na=mMma-a a-na. 

4 Cf. R™. 2, 4: rev. 5. 

5Cf.la-a&-8u, TP. 7:25. 

6 The most frequent writing is la-aS-8u; K.188: rev. 17, LDK.2; K. 186: rev. 17, LK. 222; 
K. 622:18, LK. 31; K. 657: 9, LK. 102; K. 908: rev. 4, LK. 124; K. 491:9, LK. 122, ete. Also 
la-a-a8-8u, R™.2, 11:8; la-a-Su, R™. 2, 11:5; for la-Su, ef. also rev. 20 below. 

7 Cf. BAS., I. 1. p. 208. 

8 BAS., I. 1. pp. 206-7. 
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1.19. ka-li-ia-u a-na ka-li-e means evidently, provision in abundance.9 

1.22. bid. Occurs frequently in the letters and is practically equivalent to 
ki, as, when, cf. BAS., I., 1. p. 205-6, 

REVERSE 1. 7.—karirfini, Perm. from 9. This root occurs several times, 
chiefly in the letters.1° §. A. Smith, PSBA., 1886-7, p. 246, gives the meaning 
repair. Delitzsch BAS., I., 2, p. 616, gives einreissen, niederreissen. Neither suits 
all the passages. Here the word seems to have a passive meaning, is situated. Its 
subject apparently is Arzuhina. 

1.7. mar-di-tu. A good /§-formation with fem. ending from 4, 
to tread, march, exactly like marXitu, possession, etc. It would then seem that 
it should mean either march, or way, road. I prefer the latter. 

19. u-ma-me, wild beasts, furnishes a key to the thought here. 

110. ta-da-in. If this were tudain, it would suggest a II. 1. form 
from a root amp or ‘ae cf. the common form uka’in, but this form would 
naturally be I. 1. The root is perhaps med nadanu, to give. The form 
da-in is then for din, a form comparatively common in the letters. It can 
hardly be called an irregularity; it is more correct to say that the letters do not 
demand that a vowel be always followed by the same vowel. For a noun, 
tadanu=gift, cf. BAS., I., 1, p. 232. Note the very unusual division of a word 
at the end of a line. 

1.11. ¥i-kun. I am disposed to regard this as a Perm. from gakanu. 
It is a bad form, but it is not without analogy. 

1.17. We see here an extension of the use of determinatives beyond that 
found in the historical inscriptions, but precisely similar to that found in the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets. Other examples may be given.!2 

1.18. ef. A’urnasirpal, 2:33, 34. 

1,20. u-ta-si-si from NY) II., 2 might possibly be taken as a quadrilit- 
eral formed by reduplication of the last radical, cf. DG., ?117,2)a). It is better, 
however, to regard it as a simple repetition of the last sign by the scribe. 


9 For a similar expression, cf. 86pu ana sépi, K. 14, rev. 18, LK. 42. 

10 The passages known to me are these, ka-ri-ru-u-ni, K. 5466: rev. 8, DK.99; karru 
Ep. Y, 788; ka-ra-ri, K. 494:5, LK.19; Sm. 1034: 12; li-ik-ru-ur, Sm. 1034:18; li-ik-ru-ra, 
K. 494:12, LDK.19; ik-ta-ra-ar, K. 122: rev. 18, LK. 48; ak-ta-ra-ra, K. 655: rev. 5, 
LE. 182. 

11 Cf. The Permansive forms given in Bezold, Oriental Diplomacy p. X XIX, thus, sabat, 
sihir, 3ulmat, and similar forms. OCf.also ZA., V. pp. 13-21. This form is parallel to 
sihir as qatul to qatil, cf. DG.,§89 and also ZA., V. p. 9, note 3. Another unusual form 
of permansive in the letters which may be cited is ka-ra-bu, R™. 2, 464:10, like sabat. Cf. 
also, outside of the letters, ni-bu-u, TP.1:35, ki-bir, ete. 

12 Cf, (amélu) mfru, K. 617:15, LK. 208 (in contrast with 1.11, where amélu is not found). 
Also amélu ardu, K.122:6, LK. 48; K. 939a: 6, LK. 46; K. 604:18, DK.44; K. 618:14, LK. 9; 
(amélu) ard&ni, K. 596:7, 18, 20, 22, 26, rev. 8, 12,19, DK. 190: K. 617: rev. 14, LK. 208: K. 679: 
rey. 6, LK. 212; K. 1062: rev. 7, LK. 216; K. 507: rev. 21, LK.88. Cf.also the plural sign with 
amélu pl., amélu 8Aamfti K. 5466: rev. 12, LK. 99. All these uses have their parallels in the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets, cf. Bezold, Oriental Diplomacy, p. XVI. 
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1.20. me-me.—ni is evidently omitted by the scribe. 
1.20. The reading given for this line is confirmed by passages closely 


parallel.1s 
1. 28. ba is probably a mistake of the scribe, and is to be considered 


as erased. , 
1.25. pa-ri-su-u-te. From jo =probably judges.44 
1.27. n&gir, undoubtedly so to be read, although it is actually the sign for 


niru, yoke. 
1. 28. up-ta-at-hu-ru, II. 2 Pret. of. pab4ru, with doubled t, cf. DG., 


283, note. huru is for the usual hiru. 
1. 28. ku-bu, ef. K. 485, rev. 13, LK. 112. Probably this is kubbdt 


(ND) cry. 4 


1. 30. a-nu-%im. The word is a very common one in the letters. 
Usually written an-nu-Sim, yet several times a-nu-3im. 

1.31. ka-an-ni. Taken up both by S. A. Smith, and Delitzsch in BAS., 
II., 1. p.60. Smith derives it from Mp , nest. Delitzsch takes it from the 


root py), making it pl. of ku, but gives no translation. Neither can be con- 
sidered entirely correct. The writing in this passage renders it improbable that 
it is from Mp: I offer no derivation, but I think the meaning is reasonably 


certain. It has a meaning and usage very similar to put, i. e. entrance, side. 
The way in which it is used with names of countries, and, in this passage, of a 
city, shows this, cf. R™. 2, 2:10, with R™. 2,3: rey. 1. 


13 Of, R™. 2,4: rev. 1-5, and R™, 2, 11: 3-b, especially 5. 

14 Distinguish this word from (amélu) par-ri-su, in K. 617: 17, LK. 208. 

15 Many roots are found which have a different ultimate vowel in the letters from that 
which had been known elsewhere. This occurs chiefly in the I., 1. Preterite. Some cases occur 
in the historical inscriptions, and have usually been classed as irregularities. Some of these 
occur so frequently in the same form in the letters that they can not be considered simply mis- 
takes, but show a current, although it may be colloquial, form. Together with this, it is true, 
there is much variation in vowels in the letters which may be ascribed simply to careless- 
ness and inaccuracy. Some examples of verbal forms found with an ultimate vowel in the 
letters different from the usual one elsewhere are the following: i&-ka-nu-u-ni, K.14: 
rey. 3, LK. 42,1.,1. pret.for ifkununi; i-Sa-ku-nu, K. 14: rey. 14, LK. 42, I.,1. Pret. or 
Pres., either for iskunu, or i8dkanu; cf. also, for the Pret. i8-ka-nu-ni, ASurn., 2:83 
(where Winckler writes ‘“‘sic!”’), and ni-i8-kan, Bezold, Orient. Dipl.,p. 112; e- pa-8i, K. 691:- 
rey. 5, LK.45, L., 1, Inf. and e-pa-a8-u-ni, K, 691: rev. 8, LK. 45, I., 1. Pret. or Pres. instead of 
the usualepési, and epusuni or eppusuni. Cf. also, for this infinitive epaie, K. 578: 9, 
Smith, Asurb. III, p. 36 and for the Pret. or Pres. e-pa-Su, A®urn. Mon., 1.55, e-pa-Su-ni, K. 
657: rev. 9, LK. 102; cf. also, e-pa-as, K.686:12, DK.178; K. 677:18, LK. 203; K.657: rev. 6, LK. 
102, and ip-pa-as8, K.617: rev. 22, LK. 208. Insteadof erub. I.,1. Pret. we have e-ra-ab, K, 
113: rev. 2, LK. 183; e-ra-bu-u-nu, K. 5488:4, LK. 129. Instead of ispur I., 1, Pret., we have 
liS-pa-ru-u-ni, K.1013: rev. 16, LK.170, i8-pa-ru-ni8-3u, K.530:21, DK. 158. It is notice. 
able that the examples given show a predominance of a instead of the usual u. For a different 
vocalization, in other places, in verbal forms cf. the following: instead of idabub, or 
idibub, L., 1. Pres., we have frequently idubub; cf. i-du-bu-bu, K. 625: rey. 8, LK. 1381; 
id-du-bu-ub, K. 530:14, DK.158; ad-du-bu-ub, K. 617:18, DK. 208; forittadin, I, 2. 
ittidin, cf. in various forms, K. 112: rey. 2, LK. 223; K. 582: rev. 6, LK. 167; K.619:12, LK. 174; 
K. 541: rev. 38, LK. 207, ete. Many other examples of both these classes could be given. In con- 
nection with them, cf. Bezold, Orient. Dipl. p. XXXVI. 


; 
' 
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RM 2, 2. 

OBVERSE.—1. 1. d uppu. Very few letters begin in any but the stereotyped 
way, which is so familiar that it need not be mentioned. This is one of the most 
informal, not to say brusque. The beginning with duppu is found in but few 
letters.1 It would seem that there was some special reason for its employment. 
That of Bezold? seems very probable, that it was the way in which the scribes, 
who arranged the letters in the royal libraries, commenced those of which the 
beginning had been lost, or badly mutilated. A fact tending to confirm this view 
is that duppu here is followed by the expression a-na-ka, instead of the 
almost universal third person, and in K. 1396 duppu is followed in the same 
way by a-na ka-a-si. 

1,2, amélu nagir biti. Cf. amélunagir ekalli, K. 485: 1, DK. 112. 

1.3. a-na-ka. The independent form of the pronoun is generally used, 
with the ordinary prepositions, including ana.? With some longer prepositions 
the suffix is used, thus with mubbi, panatu, mabri, libbi, battubatti,‘ 
etc. The use here of a-na-ka is exceptional. 

1. 5. It isa peculiarity very characteristic of the letters that the ending a-a, 
which is properly the Gentilic ending, has become commonly used with ordinary 
names of cities and countries. This usage is so very common that examples need 
not be given. 

1.6. e-muk-ki-Su, Ais soldiers. The writing e-muk-ki, instead of 
e-mu-ki, is quite common. 

17. kar-ka-te-e. Cf. AV. 4208. I think it is certainly to be read as 
one word and is an adjective modifying emuké. Its meaning would then be 
something like strong, mighty. U-a-si occurs in the same form in 1. 14 and 
in the form U-e-si, an interesting variation, in R™ 2,3: rev.6. Both forms 
occur elsewhere. 

1,10. ka-ni. This passage is quoted by Delitzsch in the passage above 
cited. 

1.15. ub-hbu-ru. From root \fJN:, used often as a technical astronomical 
term; cf. Del. HWB. p. 44, Jensen, Kosmologie. It has a non-technical use, 
however, as is evident from this passage. This letter is not dealing with astron- 
omy, or astrology. Its natural meaning would be, to be behind, to delay. This is 
preterite, instead of the usual uhhir, and ilaktini follows it in the present. 
It is then to be translated, ‘‘ the prefects have delayed in going.” It may, how- 
ever, have a semi-technica] meaning, ‘‘ took observations.”’ 


1 Cf. K. 1896, LK. 185; K. 831, LK. 214 ; K. 1239, LK. 219. 

2 Die Thontafelsammlungen des British Museum, p. 17. 

3 Cf. DG., p. 181, $55, 1 b). 

4 Of. DG., § 81, b). 

5 Cf. U-a-a-si; K. 5464 : 27 and probably rey. 4, DK.198. U-e-si, K. 5464: rev.2. Cf. also 
PSB4., Nov. 5, 1895, 284. K. 5464 presents an interesting parallel with the present letter on sev- 
eral other points. 
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REVERSE.—1. 4. Xa la pi-i. Cf. K. 1187:5, LK. 217. Literally, what is 
not the mouth of the king my lord,=‘t what the king my lord has not commanded.” 

1.6. ti is probably to be supplied, as omitted by the carelessness of the 
scribe. 

1.7. lu la. An emphatic negative. Not common, but occurring several 
times in the letters. me-me-ni.......... 14 form a usual combination, = 
Arpaia dre SOry Serf. Vea thos (0, SALE 

19. ak-tal-Su-u from kali. Cf. DG., 339. 

]. 11. a-ki-e. Probably equivalent to a-ki-i preposition or conjunction, 
meaning as. Cf. HWB., p. 52. 


RY 2, 3. 


OBVERSE.—-l. 4. The use of determinatives here is a question which admits 
of discussion. Bezold claims! in a case similar, but without the amélu, that 
sabé is a determinative. The use of amélu here renders that supposition 
improbable. In R™ 2, 7:5 there is more probability that the sabé is a deter- 
minative. 

1.8. u-ta-me-su. IL., 2, from 93, the root from which attumus is 
the most common form. This root occurs quite frequently in the letters.2 The 
meaning set out, depart, usually given to attumus, suits all the cases. A 
recognition of this root, outside of the form attumus permits the correction of 
Delitzsch’s transliteration and translation in two letters. Thus in K. 526:14, I 
read u-ta-mig-u-ni instead of his u-ta-rid-u-ni%, giving a much better 
meaning, and showing the same form which occurs in our present letter. Again 
in K. 146:10, LK. 192, instead of Delitzsch’s difficult $am-na mu-Su,‘ I read 
u-na-mu-Su, making that part of the letter perfectly clear, with the following 
translation for Is. 9 and 10, the twenty-eighth day they remained there, on the twenty- 
ninth day they (or 1) departed. The form in this last case is unammus, where 
usually we have unammas, but this variation is sufficiently common to cause 
trouble. S. A. Smith and Strassmaier (cf. references quoted by Delitzsch) had no 
doubt given the correct transliteration, but had failed to give the right con- 
nection of words and interpretation. 

1.9.a-ga-ap-pu-%u. Some animal, evidently an animal for riding, proba- 
bly some kind of horse. I read with p rather than b on account of R™ 2, 8: rev. 1, 
where ........ gap-pa is preceded and followed by bit-hal-li, and is prob- 
ably the same word as this. A-zap-pu would be equally good. 


1 Cf. Or. Dipl. XVI.8"%. (c). 

2 Besides the forms given in the glossary to these letters, cf. u-na-mas-u-ni K.1170:10 
li, LK. 147%; and u-ta-me-8i, K. 621, 14 (unpublished); ef, also, BOD., p. 101. h 

3 Cf. BAS., I., 1, p. 208-4. Here 8. A. Smith had previously read u-ta-lak-u-ni, Assyrian 
Letters, part IIL., p. 23. 

4 Cf. BAS., I., 1, p. 204-5. 
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REVERSE.—1. 7. u-di-na. LIaccept here the meaning given by Johns, as 
yet, with negative, not yet. I would connect it closely with Heb. Wy, at which 
derivation he only hints. The ending is the adverbial ending. 


RM 2, 4. 

OBVERSE.—1. 6. da-gil-issuré Pl. For the form asa compound word, cf. 
Del. BAS., I., 1, p. 219. K. 572: 9, LK. 23, shows that this was a regular court 
officer, and that the whole word is plural. That it means a diviner is self-evident. 
Our word augur, the Latin augur, and the Greek oiwvéuavtic testify to the same 
custom among the Romans and Greeks, 

1.10. lu-uk-ta-ti-ni, is probably from the root kénu (VD) to stand. 
Such a meaning is required by the context. The stem is eixs!, for which cf. 
the similar forms given by Bezold?; cf. also DG. 2 83, note. 

REVERSE.—1, 3. It is very evident that the signs which I have left untrans- 
literated in ls. 3 and 5 and the whole of 1. 6, have been erased. The meaning is 
complete without them. 

1.5. la i-¥i-i. As already noted, this form written separately, is compar- 
atively rare in the letters. 

1.9. ur-ki-ia-u. Cf. Del.. HWB., p. 248. 

1.12. am-me-ia-u. Probably equals ammid this, the not very com- 
mon masc. singular of the word frequently occurring in the letters as ammati 
in the fem. plur. and ammite in the masc. pl. This word is much more com- 
mon than generally supposed. It occurs several times in the Tel el-Amarma 
tablets. It is very common in the Assyrian letters.4 I am inclined to favor the 
view of Bezold that it is simply another form of anni, n being changed to m. 


Rm 2, 5. 

OBVERSE.—1 8. us-su-ru. A good imperative form. It, however, looks 
like a plural where a singular is needed. It may possibly be a plural, being a 
command addressed to the present scribe and those associated with him. It may 
be an instance of the overhanging vowels which are used in the Letters, in 
accordance with laws not yet fully determined. 

1.9. mar. Probably an ideogram the reading of which is uncertain. The 
meaning, however, from this and other passages,° is reasonably certain, viz., 
time, with istu, from the time that. 


1 Cf. PSBA, Nov. 5, 1895, 228sq. 

2 Cf. Or. Dipl. p. XX XVII, § 29. 

3 Of. Or. Dipl. p. XX and 76. 

4 Cf. mase. pl. am-mu-te, or am-mu-ti, K. 112:11, LK. 228; K. 1013: rev. 9, LK. 170; 
K. 472:12, LK.17; K. 490: rev. 7, LK. 18. Fem. pl. am-ma-te, or am-ma-ti, K, 662: 13, LK. 
211, and other examples. 

5 For passages in which the same expression occurs cf. K. 653: rev. 10, DK. 154, and K.662:15, 
LK. 211. 
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ReveERSE.--l.2. an-nu-ri. An interesting form. From its use, it cer- 
tainly has the same meaning as annuXim. This is shown by the way in which 
it stands here, preceded by um4, and by the context in other passages in which 
it occurs.1 Two possibilities present themselves. This may be an independent 
word, possibly related, having the same meaning as annusSim; or it may be 
that we are to give ri a new value §im. 

ls. 5-6. The expression used in these two lines seems to be stereotyped; cf. 
very similar expressions elsewhere.2 


R™ 2, 6. 

REVERSE.—1l. 2. Nu-ka-al is found elsewhere. Cf. nu-ka-la, K. 
1039: 11, 12, which is probably from the root kal& (79) = todelay. This may 
be a different root. 

1.10. The meaning etther........ or has usually been given to lid...... la. 
Cf. DG. 2 82 and Del., Prol., p. 185. It may be questioned, however, whether the 
meaning both........ and is not more suitable here. Cf. also other places where 
it is found. A new usage is the expression used in the letters $umma........ 
Summa, meaning whether........ or. 

1.14. mu-gir-ri. This word is not givenin Del. HWB. A synonym of 


narkabtu, as is shown here by the determinative isu and by the context. 
CL 9 


From "\j, @ chariot, as being that which runs. The form is perhaps (sa 
BOE 
but more probably (hea with transition of a to i. 


R™ 2, 7. 

1.7. Na-ga, occurs in another form in R®. 2, 11, and R=. 2, 464, where it 
will be discussed. 

R™ 2, 8. 

OBVERSE.—1. 4. a-dan-nis. Entirely untenable are the derivations of 
Delitzsch from "}N.44 ; of Zimmern, from PTS, and of Jensen from 4JX.)°, with 
the meaning, appointed time, like Heb. 3Jy}f5. All these make it an adverbial 
formation from a noun adannu. Itis probably from ana dannii, as given 
by Harper’. 


1Cf. K. 656: 11, LK. 92; K.175:11, LK. 221; K. 472:7, LK.1%. Cf. also, K. 1170:9, LK. 14%, 
where we have a-nu-su, and the various forms in the Tel el-Amarna tablets: cf. Bezold, Or. 
Dipl., pp. xl. and 6. 

2Cf. a-na Sul-me Sa Sarri at-tal-ka, K. 582: rev.13,14,LK.109; a-na Sul-meina 
muhhi sar mfitu Akkad-a-a it-tal-ku, K. 181: rev. 18-19, LK. 197; a-na Sul-me ina 
muh-hi-8u-ma it-ta-la-ak, K. 181: rev. 21-22, LK. 19%. 

3 Of. K. 1896:4, LK. 185; K. 112:6, LK, 228. 

4 HWB., p. 26. 

5 BAS., p.18 note. He compares Heb. p78 and ]J8, p. 107. 

® Kosmologie, p. 414.sqq. we 

7 HEBRAIOA, X. 1 and 2, p. 107. 


i 
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1.8. The restoration of this and the following lines is taken from similar 
phrases which occur elsewhere. 

ls. 10-12. This restoration is given chiefly from a combination of two pas- 
sages.2 

REVERSE.—1. 3. For the reading, ef. K. 582: 5, LK. 167, where the name is 
also without determinative. The portion of Dar preserved has the form of 
narkabtu. 

1.8. For all this passage from Obv. 19 through to the end, cf. K. 1113 and 
K. 1229, LK. 71, by the same scribe, which presents many parallels. The read- 
ing of KurPl. as sisé here and in ls. 10 and 12, while not very frequent, is 
well authenticated? 

1.8. ags-si-kal. For the root, cf. Johns, PSBA., Nov. 5, 1895, p. 234. 

1.10. u-$a-ad-la-ab. Del., HWB., p. 217-8 gives two roots, 55%, 
neither of which is suitable here. The context, especially ana mini, indicates 
the meaning, reckoned. 

1.10. la-as-kal. Undoubtedly the same as as-si-kal inl. 8. This 
may be a case of unusual syncope. It is, however, more in harmony with the 
usual custom of the letters to consider the sign si as omitted by the carelessness 
of the scribe. 


RM 2, 11. 

REVERSE.—l. 2. na-su-ni-$u. This root has been discussed both by 
S. A. Smith and by Delitzsch.4 Smith compares both Hebrew NY and Fy), 
and thinks that this root combines both their meanings hinjliehen and streiten. 
Passages in which it is found in the letters he translates are K. 359: 5,10; 
K. 525: 25; K. 582: 8. 

Delitzsch gives as the root 7Y3. He, however, thinks it combines the mean- 
ings herbeieilen and enteilen, entfliehen. In addition to the passages given by 
Smith, he quotes only K. 186: 4. Many other examples of its occurrence may be 
given.5 A careful comparison of all these makes it probable that the root is 
Ni83. Its meaning is similar to %.Y), but in some passages like the present is 
evidently the transitive, bring out. The hapux legomenon NN3, Jer. 48:9, is to be 
taken from the same root in Hebrew, if the text of the passage is correct. Johns 


1¥For nummur cf. the similar phrase in K. 60 1: rev. 12, LK. 7. 

2 Cf. K. 627:9-11, LK. 115 and K. 499:9-10, D.K.119. 

8 Of. K. 1113:7s8qq. and note of Del., BAS. II. 1., pp. 45-6. 

4 For 8. A. Smith, cf. Die Keilschrifttexte Asurbanipals, part II., p. 63. For Delitzsch, BAS., 
TT ps6. 

5 Of. K. 125:9, 11, 19, LK. 196; K. 181, rev. 28, LK.197; K. 5464: rev. 19, LK. 198; K. 186: 4, 
LK. 222; K. 594: rev.9, LDK.90; K. 686:7, LK.173; K. 582: 8, LK. 167; K. 619: rev. 18, LK. 174; 
K. 1461: 15, LK. 120; K. 594: rev. 9, LK. 90. 
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has given the meaning bring, PSBA., Nov. 5, 1895, 225, 233, 236 sq. but without 
comment. 

It is to be noticed that Ni) in every case cited is found in the I., 1 perm. 
with the meaning of the pret. This is one illustration of the fact which has 
already been noticed,! of the more frequent and varied use of the permansive in 
the letters than in other inscriptions. Other permansives in connection with 
preterites occur in the letters.? 


RM 2, 458. 

Letters of the same scribe are found’'in LK. 87-99. Cf. also BAS., I1., 1, p. 
382sqq. They show marked similarities. ASur and Béltu are the gods 
invoked in all. This letter down to the middle of line 9 is exactly duplicated 
in K. 656:1-8, LK. 92, and with but slight variation in K. 5466:1-4, LK.99. K. 
656 also presents a marked resemblance in subject matter to the present one. 

1.4. For the correctness of the reading ekurrdte, cf. the interesting 
writing e-kur-ra-a-te, K. 1062:7, LK. 216. 


RM 2, 459. 
The general subject of this letter is evidently similar to the preceding. 1.7 


bears a marked resemblance to R™ 2, 11:2 and suggests the possibility that they 
may have the same author. 


RM 2, 462. 
1. 2. For another letter by a scribe with the same name, cf. K. 525.3 
1.3. This is an unusual] use of iStu, where we usually have ina. It is, 
however, simply a loose use of the ideogram for iXtu for other prepositions, 
such as we have elsewhere, most frequently in AXurnasirpal.4 The name of 
this man is interesting. A father he did not know, is apparently the meaning. 


RM 2, 468. 
19. %up-ru. Evidently imperative. Apparently singular, since the letter 
is from one man, and in the next word he makes answer in the sing. The wu at 
the end may be a supernumerary vowel, as in cases previously mentioned. 


RM 2, 464. 
OBVERSE.—1. 5. That a plural sign is to be read in the break is rendered 
probable by the context, especially bat-te-bat-te-e-a round about me. This 


1 ZA., V. 1890, pp. 13-21. 

2 Cf. K. 1026: 7, LK. 118. 

*'Cf. BAS., Il, 1,'p. 6b, 8a: 

4 Cf. Col. 2:124 (for itti), Col. 3:39 (for ina). 
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word might possibly be read k ép4ni, as Delitzsch has done ;1 but the reading I 
have given is the standard one. Its occurrence in the letters is certain.? 

1.6. A supernumerary vowel between a word, especially preposition and 
suffix, as here, is common in the letters. Its significance is doubtful. It may 
mark a change of tone to that syllable. 

1.7. i-sa-al-lu is probably plural, the subject being hazanate. S%ul- 
mu iali= they ask peace, i. e. send greeting. 

1.10, ka-ra-bu. I think there is no doubt that this is to be considered a 
perm., as previously remarked. i-sa-ha is probably pres. from FMD, to rebel, 
revolt. 

1.11. u-pu-8u. Probably aI. 1. pret., first person. The wu fore is not sur- 
prising in the letters. The same form is found elsewhere. A general meaning, 
I attended to the matter, may be given here. 

114. pa-tu-u-ni. Evidently from :f 5, perm. Its reference may be 
either to the man Uppiti or thecity Uriaku. 

1.16. i-ka-bu-u-ni. This is evidently a pres., but it seems to have the 
force of the pret., because in expressions similar to this the pret. is the form 
regularly used. 

REVERSE.—1. 4. I am inclined to read iu Nabi-emur-an-ni, the sign 
SI being omitted by the scribe, or LAL itself having the ideographic value 
amaru; cf. the names, Sama’-emur-an-ni, and Bél-emur-an-ni. 


GLOSSARY. 


u, and,1: rey. 21; 2: rev. 11; 6: 4; 7: 9; 11: rev. 7. 

abaru ("9N:), to cross. I. 2. e-tab-ru, 3: 9. 

adi (Ns), as far as, until. a-dil: 20, rev.1,8; 2:6. a-du, till, 459: 8. 
edu (Ns), one. edum4nu, alone(?), e-du-ma-nu, 11: 10. 
u-di-na ("3)N:), as yet, 3: rev. 7. 

abu ([TPIN:), brother. abi-Su, 11:9. abi-ka, 11: rev.3. 

ahi$, together, a-bi-ia-81i, 1: rev. 14; a-ha-ia-81i, 464: 11. 
a-hu-lam-ma, on that side, 6: rev. 11. 

abaru ("N:), to be behind. IL.1. uh-bu-ru, 2: 15. 

aka, where? a-a-ka, 2: 8 


1In K. 507: 18, LK. 88, cf. BAS., I., 1. p. 36. 

2 Of. the writing ha-za-nu, in K. 679:4, LK. 212. 

8 Cf. i-si-e-Su, K. 5464: 31, LK. 198; i-si-e-a, K.63b: rev. 16, LK. 168; e-mu-ki-e-su, 
K. 5464: 28, 29, DK.198; K.181: rev. 11, LK.197; bél-piha-te-e-8u, K. 5464: 14, LK. 198; with- 
out suffix, cf. a-bi-te-e, K. 939a:14, LK. 46, and many other cases. Cf. also Bezold, Oriental 
Diplomacy, p. XXIII. 

4 Cf. ASurnasirpal, Col. 3: 125; K. 515: rev. 14, LK. 89. 
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aki (N:), as, ke. a-ki, 4: rev. 7. a-ki-e, 2: rev. 11. 

ekallu, palace. ekalli, 5: rev. 6. 

ekurru, temple. ekurrate? (KH-KURP!-) 458: 4. 

ilu (ON:), God. ilu, determ. 6: 42; 8: 52,73; 458:8?; 459: 42% ili, 6: 
rev. 10. 

alu, city. alu, determ.1: 5,8, 11, 12, 15, 16, 18, 20, 23, rev. 5, 8, 9, 13, 26, 
31; 2: 9,14, rev.1; 3:7, rev. 6; 7: 7;.11:6 ; 458: 5; 463: 4,8; 464: 3, 9, 13, 
rev.9. ali-%u, 11: 7. 

414 (9N:), perhaps. u-la, 6: 7. 

a-li-e, where? 11: rev. 3. 

ela (ON), to be high. III.2. u-se-li, 1: rev. 29. 

alaku (79N2), togo. J. 1. Pret. i-li-kan-a-ni,1: 8,21. i-lik-an-ni, 
2: rev-9. il-li-kam-ma, 11: rev.4. al-lik-an-ni, 464: rey.2. [I 1. 
Pres. i-lak, 2: 7,14 i-la-ku-u-ni, 2: 15. il-lak, 3: rev.7. il-la-ka, 
5: rev.4. al-lak, 5: rev.6. I. 2. i-ta-lak, 1: 18. i-tal-ku-u-ni, 2:11. 
it-tal-ku , 11-7. 

ellu (99N2) bright, 3: 7. 

uma, now. u-ma-a, 1: 21; 4: rev. 7; 5: rev. 1. 

amélu (SN), officer, determ.1: 7, rev. 15, 17, 18, 22, 25, 27, 302; 2: 2, 6, 
9,10, 1539374, 57,°6, 13 rev. 2 4:5, 6, 12) rev.9; 62576 714; trey 9, 1h; 11: 
rev. 7; 462: 5; 463: 6,7, 102; 464: 5, 11, 13, rev. 4,7; a-me-li, 6: 8. 

am-me-ia-u, this, 4: rev. 12. 

umamu (DYN), beast. u-ma-me, 1: rev. 9. 

ummanu, people. u-ma-ni-e, 458: rev. 3. 

eméku (PINs), to be deep. emtiku, warriors, ®mélu e-muk-ki-Su, 
Pais OF 

amaru ("WYON:), to see. I.1. e-mu-ru-8u, 11: 5. 

iméru (WNs), animal, determ. 1: 9, 11, 16,19, 24; 3: 9. 

ina, m. ina, 1: 4,10, Il, 12, 19,23, 24 ‘rev. 6, 13, 15, 17,48, 28731425 
12,14 rev. 1, 6; 32 11 rev..6;'4: 5, 9, rev. 1055: aNrév06 1G" 7,900. 9 wale 
11; 4,7, 10, rev. 4,8; 458: 9; 459: 5; 463: 8; 464: 2, 7,9, 12, rev. 1,8, 10. 
Rolenian hme eeos 

ana, to. a-na, 1: 1,3, 8, 13,20; rev. 952° 2a: do, 0 > 4. ater 
5:1, 3, rev.63 6: 1°38, 5; rev. 1°32 71,533 82 13) 6, JOG. 17, rey. 9 er ree 
458: 1,3, 4,5,6,7,8; 459: [1], 3,4; 462: [1],3; 463: 1,3,4; 464: 4, 15, rev. 3, 
9,13. a-na-ka, 2: 3. 

an-ni-u, this,2: rev. 11; 6: rev.7; 8: rev.4. an-ni-[u], 8: rev. 6. 

anaku (JIN), I, a-na-ku, 1; 23; 464: rev«1,9. 

an-nu-ri, just now, 5: rev. 2. 

anndSim, just now. a-nu-Sim, 1, rey. 30; an-nu-Sim, 11: rev. 5. 

1s-si-e-8u (N:), with him, 464: rey. 8. 
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epéSu (WONs) todo,make. I.1. e-pu-Su, 2: 12, rev.2. e-pu-S$u-ni, 
2: rev. 10. [e]-pu-Su, 8: rev.6. u-pu-%u, 464: 11. I. 2. e-tap-Sa, 2: 
rev. 10. 

isu (7X) tree. igu, determ. 1: rev. 6; 6: 9, rev. 4, 14; 458: 9, rev. 4; 
459: 5. 

asappu, probably some kind of horse. iM@ru a-gap-pu-Su, 3: 9; [a]- 
sap-pa, 8: rev. l. 

erébu (39Ns), to enter. I.1. e-ru-bu-u-ni, 464: rev. 10. I. 2. e-tar- 
bu-u-ni, 8: rev. 5. 

cpameeserend.. StTAU Ka. bk? 2 S29 22 O92 6426 72 ee oe 
458: 2; 459: 2; 462: 2; 463: 2. 

urd (FPN), séall. u-ru-u, 1: 15, 16. 

aSirti (bit ali), sanctuary, 2: 12. 

istu, from. istu, 1: 5, 7, 18, rev. 8; 4: 6,12, rev. 4; 5: 9; 6: rey. 3; 
7:12; 462: 4. 

itti (Ni), with. it-[ti]-%u, 2: rev. 6. 

ata (TIN), now. a-ta-a, 1: 6; 6: rev. 12. 

etéku (DAN), to march. I. 1. e-ti-ik, 618. I. 2. i-ta-ta-ka, 4: 
rev. 14. 

i-tu-uk-tu, 1: rey. 19. 

bitu GAYS), house. bit, 1: rev. 27, 30. 

bélu (9N:3), lord. be-ili (my lord, nom). 1: 4,14, 22, rev. 4, 10, 16, 21, 
ou ei O26, 9 > Se zoey. 1113) Ts; 459: 6,3 468: 5. beli (my lord, 
nom.) 4: rev. 8; 462: 6. be-li (my lord, nom.) 6: 6,11, rev.6. béli-ia (my 
lord, gen.) 1: 1,3, rev. 31; 4: 1,4; 6: 1,3,5, rev. 15; 458: 1, 7,8, rev.5; 459: 
1, 3, [4]; 463: 3. béli-a (gen.) 5: 1, 3; 11: rev. 5; 462: [1], 3; 464: 15. 
be-ili-1a: Gen.) 33 11),.3; 8: 1,3,,6,9; [11], [12]; 463: 1. be-ili-a, 1: rev. 
10 and 11. ®mélu )é] pihati, prefect. 2: 9,10; 3: 6,13. amélu bé] 
pibatépl.,2: 15. 

bi-rit, among, between, 6: 7, 15. 

bid, as, when. bid, 1: 22. 

bithallu, riding horse. bit-hal-li, 8: 19, rev. 2. 

bat-te-bat-te-e-a, round about me, 464: 6. 


gararu (93), torun. 184 mu-gir-ri, chariot, 6: rey. 14. 
gustru (Ww), beam. (isu) gusdaré Pl, 458: 9, rev.4; 459: [5]. 


dababu (35°), to speak. I.1. Pres.i-da-bu-ub, 2: 13; id-da-ab, 
icant): 
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dagil-isstiri, bird inspector, augur. ®mélu da-gil-issiré Pl, 4: 6, 
12. 

daku (W)7); to kill, I.1.i-du-u-ku, 464: 12. 

dalabu (99%), to reckon(?) III. 1.u-%a-ad-la-ab, 8: rev. 10. 

dul-lu, business, 2: 11, rev. 2., dul-li, 2: rev. 6. 

a-dan-ni8 (739) very much, 8: 47, 458: rev. 2. 

duppu, tablet. duppu, 2: 1. 


abalu (99),), to bring. I. 1. Pres. u-bal-u-ni-Su-nu, 1: rev. 30. 
u-ba-la, 2: rev. 7. I. 1. Pret. lu-u-bi-lu-ni-8u, 11: 3, III. 1: Impyv. 
¥e-bi-la, 464: rev. 12. 

adé (73), appoint. I.1. u-da, 1: rev.4. tu-da, 1: rev. 23. 

aga (Ni¥)), to go out. I. 1. tu-gu-u-ni, 6:10. I. 2. i-tu-gi, 1: 18. 
II. 2. u-ta-si-gsi, 1: rev. 20; u-ta-si 4: rev.2. gsétu, end. ga-at, 8: 17. 

axabu (3Y)), to dwell. I. 1. Pres. u-Sab, 2: 8, 14. 

urkiu (J); later. ur-ki-ia-u, 4: rev. 9. 


zamméru, singer. ®MélU zamméréPl. 1: rey. 15, 22, 30. 
zéru (Nef), seed, family. zi-ri-ka, 8: 16. 

bazanu, mayor of city. ®™élu hazanu (bél ali), 464: 5, 13. 
halaku (Dn), to flee. 1.2. ih-tal-ka, 464: rev. 3. 


tému (DN), dings. te-mu, 1: rev. 11. te-[e-mul, 464: 7. 
tabu (3), to be good. 1.1. Perm. tAb, 458: rev. 6. 


iasi, Z ia-8i, 464: 10. 

amu (Oy), day. ime (UD-ME) 8:17. amu (UD-MU)8: rev. 4; 
464: rev.8. imi (UD),8: rev. 15; 464: 2. 

isd (f7¥W"), to be. I. 1. i-8u-u-ni, 4: 13. i-Si-i, 4: rev.5; contracted 
with 14 to 1480; la-Su, 1:6, rev. 20; la-a-Su, 11:5; la-a-a¥-u, 11: 8, 


iméru ku-din, mule, 1: 9, 11, 16, 19, 24. 

kanu (11D); to be firm. Il. 1. lu-ki-in-nu, 8:12 ID. 2. lu-uk-ta- 
ti-ni, 4: 10. ki-e-ni, firm, 8; 13. 

ki (9%), when. ki-i, 1: 7, 21, rev. 5, 24; 2: rev. 8; 464: rev. 1. 

ki, determ. 2: rev.8; 7: 6; 458: 3, 6. 

kald (%:55), to delay, restrain, imprison. I. 2. ak-ta-la, 4: rev. 11; ak- 
tal-$u-u, 2: rey. 9. 
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kilu (N59), prison, restraint. kil-la-8u, 2: rev. 12. 

kaliu, impedimenta. ka-li-ia, 1: 4 ka-li-ia-u, 1: 6, 19, rev. 12. 
ka-li-e, 1: 20. 

kima, like. ki-ma, 6: 13; 464: rev. 12. 

ka-a-a-ma-ni-u, continual, 8: rev. 9. 

kamitu (5), captivity, kam-mu-su, 11: rev. 1. 

kanasu (Y95), to submit. I,1. Pres. i-ka-an-nu-Xu, 6: rev. 16. 

karabu (33), éo bless. lik-ru-bu, 6:5; 8: 6; 458: 9; 459: 5. 

kar-ka-te-e, mtghty (?) 2: 7. 

kararu (3), to be situated. I.1. Perm. ka-ri-ru-u-ni, 1: rev. 7. 

kigsatu (WW), totality. kiSSat, 6: rev. 102. 


14 (N59), not. la, 1: rev. 21; 2: rev. 4,7; 3: rev.8; 4: rev. 5; 6: rev. 13, 
16; 11: rev. 4; 463: 12,13. la-a, 11: 5; 459.8. 

libbu (955), heart, midst. lib-bu, 458: rev. 5. libbi, 1: rev. 6, 28; 3: 
rev.6; 11:7; 463: 11; 464: rev.8. lib-bi, 11: 10. 

14 (99), surely. lu 1: 3, rev. 23; 2: 3,rev.7; 3:3;5:3;6:3;7:3;8: 
SeEAD Sie OOrsOw m= UW. 4223) e406") Leva) + 402 wor 46dc0 a5 Al Ue Ue odes 
lu-u, both....and, 6: rev. 10. 

lipu, descendant. li-pi-i-ka, 8: 15. 


ma, saying. ma-a, 1: 6, rev. 17, 22, 23; 2: 5, 8, 13, 15, rev. 4; 3: rev. 5; 
Ae Md-s i204, YEN 0: b) 163-02 Adsl l > By rev, 42459: 7 «462 <7 463% 6; 

madu (Ni), much. ma-a-du, 458: rev. 4. 

maru (W2%), child, son. ®mélU m4Ar4Pl--ni, 1: rev. 17, amélu 
maéraniPl.-gu, 464: rev. 7. 

naru MH. 3: 8. 

misu (WD), night. mu-su, 8: rev. 6. 

muhhi, above, upon, with reference to. mubhi, 1: 4, rev. 15, 17; 4:5; 
5: 4; 6:9; 11: rev.8; 458: 9; 459: 5; 462: 4; 464: 7,12, rev. 10. mubh- 
bi-%u, 6:10. mub-bi-a, 11: rev. 4. 

mala, as many as. ma-la, 1: 14; 3: 10. (Both doubtful because of 
breaks.) 

mand (f}3%9), to number. mi-i-ni, number, 8: rev. 9. 

minu (with $a), according as. me-i-nu(Sa), 4: 11; mi-i-nu(Sa), 
8: rev.13. memeni, atall. me-me-ni, 4: rev.3. 

masti (FTN ?), to be wide, sufficient. III. 1. Perm. 3um-sa, 1: rev. 28. 

MAR, time? 5: 9. 

matu, land. m&atu, determ. 1: 13, rev. 18; 2: 5, 10, rev. 8; 3: rev. 1; 
7:6; 11: 4; 458: 6; 462: 5; 464: rev.3. maAt-su, 6: rev. 10. 
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naru (N23), river. ndru, determ. 3: 8. 

amélu NA. 464: rev. 4. 

amélu nagir ekalli, overseer of the palace,1: rev.27. ®™élu nagir biti, 
overseer of the house, 2: 2. 

nadanu (73), to gwe. 1.1. [li]d-din, 4: 15. [lid-di]-nu, 8: 18; 
ta-da-in, gift(?) 1: rev. 10. 

nazazu (ff9), to stand. III. 1. u-Sa-2i-zu-u-ni, 1: 17. lu-%a-zi-zu, 
1: rev. 14. 

nuk, saying. nu-uk, 11: rev. 3. 

nu-ka-al, 6: rev. 2. 

nakaru (33), to be Aostile. I. 1. part. nak-ru-ti-%u-nu, 6: rev. 13. 

namasu (2799), to set owt, depart. II. 1. u-nam‘mas, 3: rey. 8. IL. 2. 
u-ta-me-Su, 3: 8; u-tam-me-$a, 5: rev.3; u-ta-mi-Su-ma, 3: rev.3. 

nagti (Ni¥3§), to bring owt. I. 1. Perm. na-sa, 7: 7; na-su-ni-Su, 
11: rev.2; na-su-u-ni, 464: rey. 13. 

nasgaru (YJ), to save. J. 1. Pres. i-na-sur, 1: rev. 29. I. 1. Pret. 
li-ig-su-ru, 8: 9. I. 1. Impv. ug-su-ru, 5: 8 1.2. Pret. it-ta-as-ru, 5: 
13. massartu, watch. maggarti-8u, 4: rev. 13. ma-gar-tu-$u, 5: 8, 
11. massaratiP!-, 464: 4. 

nu-ti-in, 1: rev. 15. 


sab (PMD), to rebel. I.1. i-sa-ha, 464: 10. 
saharu ("fD), to turn. 1.2. lu-u-sa-hi-ri, 4: 14. 
sist, horse. siséPl- 8: rev. 8, 10, 12. 


pd (38), mouth. pi-i, 2: rev. 4. 

isu pi-lu-ur-te, 1: rev. 6. 

panu (7796), before. pan 1: rev. 31; 4: 12. pani-ka, 4:9. pa-ni-S8u, 
3:11. pa-ni-Su-nu, 4: rev.4. pani-Su-nu, 4: rev.10. panatu, before. 
pa-na-tu-sSu-nu, 1:9. pa-ni-tu, 464: rev. 1. 

pu-ri-di, 6:7, 12,15; rey.5. 

parisu (¥Y%), judge. ®™MélU pa-ri-su-u-te, 1: rev. 25. 

pu-tu, side, entrance,3: 7. pu-ut, 3: rev. 1. 

pati (NsP\H), to open. I. 1. ap-ta, 1: rev. 24; Perm. pa-tu-u-ni; 
464: 14. 

pabaru (“), to collect. IL. 2. up-ta-at-hu-ru, 1: rev. 28. 


sdbu (NiDN), soldier, smélu g@hépl.. 3:4; 7: 5,9; 463: 10; 464: 
11, amélugéhérl.-gu, 3: rev. 2. 
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sabatu (V3), seize, take. I. 1. i-ga-bat, 1: 11; i-sab-tu, 11: 11; 
ig-gab-tu-ni-Su, 464: rev.7. ID. 1. tu-sa-bit, 1: rev. 23; u-sa-bit- 
u-ni, 1: rev. 29. 

kibd (Ns3)p), to speak, command. I. 1. Pret. ik-bu-u-ni, 4: rey. 8; ni- 
ik-bi, 6; rev. 12. I. 1. Pres. i-kab-[bi], 6: 11; i-kab-bi, 8: rev. 11; 
a-ka-bu-u-ni, 464: 16. ku-bu, cry, 1: rev. 28. 

katu, hand. ka-ti, 5: 7, 12. 

kanu (probably), side, border. ka-an-ni, 1: rev.31. ka-ni, 2: 10. 

karabu (29): to be near. JI.1. Perm. ka-ra-bu, 464: 10. 

kitridu (TP); mighty one, 6: rev. 9. 


amélu rab-bi-LL.UL, music director, 463: 10. 

amélu rab-SH-SA, chief of the sacrificial festivity, 1: rev. 18. 

amélu yah-SabréP., chief of the magicians, 3: 5. 

marditu (FI), road. mar-di-tu, 1: rev. 7. 

narkabtu (35°), chariot. ist narkabt-e, 6:9. i84 narkabti, 6: 
rey. 4. 

rakasu (DD°)) to bind. I.2. ar-ta-kas, 1: 10,25. ir-ta-kas, 1: 12. 


$a, which ; has also the force and meaning of. $a, which, 1: 4, rev.16; 2: 
deveves. 4510-37 12> 45.6726: 63 6, 9, 14 rev. 6:8: rey. 7; 11> 1: 458: 
10; 459: 6; 462: 6; 463: 5,11; 464: 6,11,14, 15, rev. 9. 8a, of, 1: 15, 16, 
regula. 220, 00 ola. 9. 10) rev); .3:.6,. 7,10, rey. 13 6: rev. 5,16: Sie 3) 
10, rev. 10; 458: rev.5; 463: 10; 464: 2,8, 13, rev. 5. 

Bi=he. Su-u, 3: 11; 6: 15, rev. 2. 

$a’alu (N.Y), toask. J. 2. a-sa-al, 1: rev. 19. a-sa-’a-la, 4: rev. 1. 
a-sa-[al], 11:3. a-sa-al-Su, 11: rev. 2. i-sa-al-lu, 464: 7. 

yadadu (3), todraw. I.1. lig’-da-du, 459: 7. 

Zakalu (55u”), to care for. I.2. as-si-kal, 8: rev.8. la-as-kal, 8: 
rey. 12. 

8épu, foot. sép4Pl., 3: 4 

Sakanu (av), to establish. I. 1. Perm. 8i-kun, 1: rey.11. amélu 
ZJakan-massarti, commander of the watch, 4: 5, rev. 9. 

yalamu (D9W), to complete. II.1. tu-¥al-lum-ni, 1: rev.24. gulmu, 
mec erin mae ee 2a alos of 4: 5; 03:3; 693; 7: 3; 8: 3; 45823, 
4,5,6,7; 459: 3; 462: 3; 463: 3,4; 464: 5,6. Sul-me, 5: rev. 5. 

Sum-ku-un(?), your name, 464: rev. 11. 

Semi (Ni), to hear. I. 1. Pret. ni-is-me, 1: rev. 21. I. 2. Pret. 
a-si-me, 3: rev.5. i-si-me, 464: rev. 5. 

Summa, 277. Sum-ma, L: rev. 22,29; 8: rev. ll. 

*6 
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amélu ¥a-nu-te, second officer, 3: 5. 

Sattu (IW), year, SanatiP’» (MU-AN-NAPI!-) 8: 11. 

Sapalu (9DY), to be low. Saplu, under. 8apli(KI-TA), 1: 10, 12, 
24. Xapli-Su (KI-TA), 1: 19. Sap-li, 5: 7. Bap-la, 5: 12; 6: 9, rev. 
4, 14. . 

Saparu (Hw), to send. I. 1. ik-pur-an-ni, 1: 5, rev. 16; 4: 8; 5: 6, 
10; 6: 6; 458: 10; 459: 6; 462: 6; 463: 5. tas’-pur-an-ni, 2: 4, rev. 
3. i$-pur-Su-u-ni, 1: 22; i-Sap-ra, 1: rev. 22, a-%’ap-ra, 463: 9; 
i-Sap-par-an-ni, 8: rev. 14; li8-pa-r[u], 463; rev. 2, Impyv. Su-pur, 
11:2: 459: 7. Sup-ru, 463: 9. I.2. i-sa-ap-ru, 464: rev. 6; a-sa-par, 
5: 11; a-sa-ap-ra, 464: rev. 11. 

Sarru (WW), king. Sarru, 1: 4, 14, 22, rev. 4, 10, 16, 21,31; 2: 13; 3: 
TEV.(D 4.500, LEV eo sO. Ol Os 6,0 LL Teva Ocl Ss rey. ells Lome Lia lieaoS al Ok 
459: 6,8; 462: 6; 463: 5. Bar, 2:5.rev.8. Sarri, 1: 1,3, rev. 31; 2: rev.5; 
33.1, 35°42); 4% Stl 86s 1,3) 5) acer. 10, 1872-1) 34 Si ho Geen: 
10; 11: rev.5; 458: 1, 7, 8, rev. 5; 459: 1, 3, 4; 462: [1], 3; 463: 1, 3; 
464: 15, rev. 5. Sarrani Pl 6: rev. 13. Sar-ru-u-tu, royalty, 8: 14. 

Su-u-tu, that, the aforesaid, 11: 9; 464: 8, rev. 2,5. 


tebd (Ns3f), enemy. tebéPl., 7: 5. 
mutir puti, body guard. #mélu mutir pu-te, 1: 7; 7: 4; 462: 5. 
ti-[ma]-a-li (ON), yesterday, 8: rev. 7. 


The following numerals occur in these letters, written in each case without 
any phonetic complement. 

2.1: 9,11,19, 24. 4. 464: rev.7. 18 [kan]. 464: 2. 28. 8: rev. 15. 50. 
463: 6,7. 8000. 3: 4. 


PROPER NAMES. 


m U-ak-sa-tar, 464: rev. 6. 
alu U-a-si, 2: 9, 14. 
aluU-e-gi, 3: rev. 6. 

m Abi-ul-i-di, 462: 4. 
mA-bit-3ar-usur, 5; 2. 
matu U-ka-a-a, 2: 10; 3: rev. 1. 
m&tu Akkad-a-a, 2: 5. 

matu Akkad (ki), 7: 6. 

m Up-pi-te, 464: 12. 

alu A-ra-ak-di, 1: 20, rev. 9. 
m alu Arba-ilu-a-a, 1: 5,12. 
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alu Ur-ia-ku, 464: 13. 
alu Arrapha, 1: 11, rev. 26, 

alu Ur-zu-hi-na, 1: 8, 18, 23, rev. 8, 31. 
alu Ar-zu-hi-na, 1: rev. 5. 

amélu Ag-da-a-a-ti, 6: rev. 11. 

m [sdi-barr4ni, 1: 7, 10. 

m Ag-pa-ba-ra, 464: 9, 
E-Sarra(ki), 458: 3. 

A®’ur, 458: 8; 459: 4. 

matu AgXur(ki), 2: rev.8; 458: 6. 
alu A&Sur (LIB ALT), 458: 5. 
m Agur-Dir-pa-ni-[a], 462: 2. 
m Axur-ri-su-a, 3: 2. 

m [X$tar-Sum-er-e3, 6: 2. 

amélu J-tu-’-a-a, 463: 7. 


ilu Bél, 8: 7, 

ilu Béltu, 458: 8; 459: 4. 

m ilu Béltu-kab-din(?), 6: rev. 8. 
m&tu Ba-bi-ti, 1: rev. 18. 

m Bab-ba-ni, 7: 4. 

matu Bar-hal-sa, 11: 4. 


m Qil-ga-na, 2: 1. 


alu Dar-ta-li-ti, 1: 15, rev. 1. 
alu Dfr-fatanaPl--te, 1: rey. 13. 
(alu] Dar-Sar-ukin, 8: rev. 3. 


alu Hal-gu, 463:4. 
alu Ha-ri-pa, 464: 9, 


mT&@bu-sil-HSarra, 458: 2; 459: 2. 


mfitu Kal-da-a-a, 462: 5. 
amélu Kal-da-a-a, 5: 5. 
alu Kar-m§ar-ukin, 464: 3, rev. 9. 


mQu-tu-u, 464: 8. 
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niruMH, 3: 8. 

maitu Ma-sa-mu, 1: 13. 

alu Mu-gsa-sir, 2: rev.1; 3: 7. 
ilu Marduk, 6: 4; 8: 5. 

alu Mu-ti-an-ni, 11: 6. 


ilu Nabd, 6: 4; 8: 5,7. 

m ilu Nabd-er-eS, 5: 4. 

m ilu Nabd-lal-an-ni, 464: rey. 4. 
m ilu Naba-XSum-iddina, 8: 2. 
ilu Nergal, 8: 7. 


m §j-e-ti-ni, 3: 6, 10. 
alu Sa-ba-ha-ni, 463: 8. 
m Su-na-a, 3: 12. 


amelu Kur-ra-a-a, 463: 6. 


ol [ST head as i, 464: rev. 10. 


yy 
mSam-hu-ilu Sa-mas, 4: 2. 
mSamas-emur-an-ni, 463: 2. 
m §amay-bél-usur, 1: 2. 


Tig Be ect Tice, 


alu Ta-ga-la-gi, 1: 16. 


THE PRESENT ORDER OF THE ALPHABET IN ARABIC, 


By JoszEPpH K. ARNOLD. 


University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


The arrangement of the Arabic alphabet in its present order, is an emenda- * 
tion from an older order; but so far as can be ascertained no theory has as yet 
been set forth satisfactorily to account for the re-arrangement, on the basis of 
the older one. The object of this article is to set forth such a theory. 

The original arrangement was identical with the arrangement of the Hebrew 
alphabet. This fact is proven by the traditions of the Arabs (see note by Prof. 
Jastrow at the end of the article) as well as, and especially, by the numerical 
values of the letters, which are the same in both alphabets, not varying in a single 
instance. Even the Arabic sibilants, some of whose positions appear insecure in 
some arrangements’, show thus their Hebrew equivalents: $ and Uw» being 
numerically 60; Y and (yo 90; yf and Ue , 300. The numerical value of the 
six additional letters?, which were added by the Arabs to the original twenty-two, 
also shows their position in the original scheme of the Arabic alphabet, &» being 
500 ; e 600; 3, 700; ye», 800; t, 900; &> 1000. 

The following order, then, will show the arrangement of the alphabet at the 
time at which the Arabs set to work to re-arrange it : 


Bee ere Op Sh oye 8 a 
é & eo qve 
This is the NUMERICAL order given by Wright!; but concerning the re- 


arrangement, he merely says ‘‘the ordinary sequence of the letters was very much 


altered, chiefly for the sake of bringing similar sounds or similar figures into 
”) 


juxtaposition, ¢.¢g., Lat Pah TE eas 

‘‘ The changes in the arrangement,” says Isaac Taylor?, ‘‘can mostly be 
accounted for by two causes which have largely influenced the re-arrangement 
of other alphabets. It is evident that letters have been brought into juxtaposi- 
tion either on account of the resemblance of their forms, or because of the simi- 
larity of their phonetic powers. Thus ‘‘te’? ~ has been brought from the end 
of the alphabet into the third station because of the resemblance of form to ‘‘be”’ 
ws, while ‘“‘re’”’ , for a like reason has been moved up thirteen places and placed 
next to ‘ze’? ) . The juxtaposition of ‘‘qaf”? and ‘‘kef’’ is due to the similarity 
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of their powers. Both causes have co-operated in bringing about the collocation 
of the sibilants in the middle of the alphabet.”? While it is true—as will appear 
further on—that the new arrangement may be accounted for PARTLY by pho- 
nological and morphological reasons, yet such reasons, by no means, account for 
the entire re-arrangement, and provide no complete or logical explanation of the 
phenomena. Furthermore, ‘“qgaf” and ‘“kef’’ are not juxtaposed by reason of 
“the similarity of their powers,’ but assume their new positions through the 
ACCIDENTAL result of the process to be indicated further on. 

Faulmann’ declares that the present order is so essentially different that one 
cannot recognize the earlier arrangement, and that it cannot be explained except 
on the assumption that it follows the old Himyaritic order—an opinion, however, 
for which there appears to be no justification whatsoever. 

Other grammarians, including Schultenst and de Sacy®, do not discuss the 
theory of the re-arrangement, but content themselves with the statement of the 
different arrangements, as they appear. 

In addition to the arrangement A as above, which was peculiar to the Arabs 
of Syria and Egypt, there exist a SECOND B, which was peculiar to the Arabs of 
Morocco : 


Bow, Gwe ewrupIIobhejystoe vl 


ue é bo ra cy differing from A in the order of the sibilants, putting 
ye for UY? ye for Ue> UM for ey , and showing, by this interchange, that the 
phonetic values of the sibilants were not strongly differentiated; and still a 
THIRD arrangement C, which was, at one time, adopted by both Eastern and 
Western Arabs, and which, in comparison with the ordinary and present arrange- 
ment D, seems to show an intermediate order between the old and the present 
order : 

(C) @evewouetII bbs ,soe--- eel 

In comparing C with A, it will be seen what has been done to effect a 
re-arrangement: «w, and «, were brought up from their original places and 
made to follow 15, because of their resemblance in form; for the same reason, 
c and é follow ‘a ; & follows 0; 4b follows b; ye follows (0; é follows 


ro _§ follows 3; and ey follows Ue: It is evident that, in this arrangement 


(as in B), the position of the sibilants is not clearly defined; also that ) precedes ‘ 
in order to carry out the uniformity of the scheme of placing letters without 
diacritical points before those so provided; and finally, that x, 9: and ws are 


brought to the end of the list as vowel letters, together with ¥; the latter, of 
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course, is merely a graphical device. But this effort at re-arrangement did not 
reach its perfection until we come to the present order D, which is as follows: 


Stuer J yg. All grammarians agree that this is the correct order, so 
far as the present arrangement is concerned, though some make x follow 33 but 
as Schultens’? observes, such inversion is contrary to all lexicons as well as to 
alphabetical laws. : 

The reason for this re-arrangement is tersely given by Socin?: ‘‘ By means 
of diacritical points, the Arabs early distinguished a number of sounds, which in 
that older alphabet (i. e. Syriac) were not separated from one another. And many 
characters became by abbreviation so similar to one another that such diacritical 
marks were necessary to distinguish them. These similar forms were afterwards 
placed next one another in the alphabet.”’ 

The contention of the present article is that the new arrangement has been 
obtained from the original order A, not arbitrarily, but through a logical process 
that altered without, however, effacing the order of the Hebrew alphabet. The 
process by which the change was effected involves several considerations. In the 
first place, a distinction was made between (1) the consonants in general and 


(2) those which also serve the purpose of vowel letters, namely, x , 9 and j° 
The latter were relegated to the end of the list (as already in the intermediate 
order C), appearing, however, in their order as in the Hebrew alphabet. 

Secondly, a distinction was drawn between (1) those characters which occur 
in twos and threes, being differentiated by means of diacritical points, and (2) 
those which occur singly, namely, 3, J Psy Distinguishing between the 
two classes, they were so grouped that the former were bunched at the head of 
the alphabet, the latter at the end, just before the vowel letters. In this way we 


obtain as the last third of the alphabet the following order : 
Ssrturp dd 


There now remained for arrangement, those consonantal characters occur- 
ring in twos or threes with diacritical variations. These were arranged, just as 
the letters without diacritical points (5 5 3), in the order of the Hebrew 
alphabet—and each particular form according to its number of points in an 
ascending scale—with the single exception of 3 . The logical arrangement neces- 


sitates (as in C) the bringing of ) from its original place near the end, and placing 
it before 5 , because it ( ») is of similar form and without point. In this way 
we obtain the order down to ) , a8in C. On the other hand, 5) suggested the 
other SIBILANTS (we have seen above that their positions easily shift); and these 
follow yp but, again be it noted, in the order that they have in the Hebrew 
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alphabet, except |, which is made to follow UM for the same reason that ) 
is made to precede 3 . In this way we obtain the following order, covering the 
first seven letters of the Hebrew alphabet : 

(nN) | 


(5) w attracting by similarity of form w w 


6 (73 (73 (73 66 


(Me ce 
( st ) fa) a9 oe ‘a4 ce 74 fe) 
Ging 

vowel letters at the end. 
CHES 


(ara) 5) attracting by similarity of form » but order inverted, to make 
the unpointed character precede the pointed. 
attracting the sibilants, we have UM > Uw Yes Ye: 

(Gist) c is already included in the series; and the order, interrupted 
by the sibilants, is taken up with {4, and continued to the end as 
in the Hebrew alphabet, excepting, of course, those letters pre- 
viously disposed of, by reason of their resemblance in form to 
letters, further up in the original scale. We, therefore, find : 

(t)) 4b attracting by similarity of form b. 

The next six letters are already disposed of as follows: 
(%) (6 vowel letter at the end. 


‘Cap Ene) 


() + for reasons above given, relegated to the end. 
(1) 

BN e5 

(Ce)») Uy sibilant, attracted by ;) . 


There follows ‘ which is succeeded by : 

(ay) & attracting by similarity of form & 

(Cape f 2 = ea 
(though they would naturally fall together), while the remaining 
five letters are, again, such as have been already disposed of, 
namely : 

) yo attracted by 5 with the other sibilants ; 

) ws 8 ““ >, being similar in form; 

) ) placed before 5 for reasons above given; 

) e after ue “5 ne be ee 


66 ce 66 be 66 


) wy 66 ~ 


" 
2 
| 
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There follow upon (3 (p) as above indicated, the two groups (a) of unpointed 
and (b) of vowel letters. 

To sum up, then, four principles have governed the re-arrangement of the 
alphabet : 

(1) Vowel letters relegated to the end of the alphabet ; 

(2) Letters similar in form and distinguished by diacritical points, separated 
from letters that occur without diacritical points,—the latter being placed at the 
end, and the former at the beginning of the alphabet ; 

(3) In the case of two letters similar in form, one without, and one with a 
diacritical point or points, the former is always given precedence, even at the 
expense of an inconsistent inversion; and the latter arranged in a scale according 
to the number of points ; 


(4) The stbilants attracted by 5 to a higher position in the order. 


NOTES. 


1. William Wright: Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages (Cam- 
bridge, 1890), page 41. 

2. Isaac Taylor: The Alphabet (London, 1883), vol I., page 316. 

3. Karl Faulmann: Geschichte der Schrift (Leipzig, 1880), page 274. 

4, Albertus Schultens : Grammatica Arabica (Leyden, 1767), pages 1 to 6. 

5. Silvestre de Sacy : Grammaire Arabe (Paris, 1831), page 8, 2¢ 9, 10. 

6. Confer above 4 and 5; also William Wright: Grammar of the Arabic 
Language (London and Edinburgh, 1862), page 3, 21, rem. b. 

7. Schultens, page 6. 

8, Cf. arrangement (B). 

9. A. Socin: Arabic Grammar (Karlsruhe and Leipzig, 1885), page 3. 


[NOTE BY PROFESSOR MoRRIS JASTROW, JR.| 
University of Pennsylvania. 

In the Kitab al-Fihrist (ed. Flugel) there are found some curious tradi- 
tions, regarding the beginnings of Arabic script, which, when critically sifted, 
are not without some value. ‘‘ Men differ,’”’ says the Fihrist (p. 4) ‘‘ with regard 
to the invention of Arabic writing. Hixdm el-Kalbi says : 

The first to write Arabic were people of pure Arabic blood, who traced their 
descent to Adnan b. Ad., and their names were ped (go> hy ole ot 
hangs Yare.o. This on the written authority of Ibn el-Kufi, who says on this 
subject that the Arabs evolved the alphabet on the basis of these names; but, 
finding thereafter letters not occurring in these names, namely & Uw & sé c 
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wy, they called the latter ‘additions’ (rawadif). The names represent Kings of 
Midian who perished on the day of ‘ overshadowing ’ in the time of Shoaib ”’ (see 
Coran, 26, 17). 

These fictitious names reflect, it will be seen, the old order of the Arabic 
alphabet in agreement with the Hebrew, and in so far, the tradition is in accord 
with historical development. Ibn Abi Sa‘d (continues the Fihrist) gives the 
names in this form aay AR RO gle Bees eo yl olsrs! 
again the same order, but somewhat more exact through the omission of the Ss 


in wlwngys and of the 5 in wlLds. 

**Tbn Abbas, however (continues the Fihrist), traces the script to three men 
of the town of Anbar, who, in unison, perfected the yarious forms of the con- 
nected and unconnected script.” 

The two traditions of Midian and Anbar may be combined in this way, that 
the one tracing the alphabet to Midian represents the old order, while the Anbar 
tradition represents the new one. This supposition is borne out by a tradition 
recorded further on in the chapter (p. 5, ll. 13-15), according to which Anbarites 
‘‘invented ” the letters w css! that is, the new order. It would appear, 
then, that the scholars of Anbar, to whom is distinctly ascribed the perfection of the 
various forms of the letters, are also the ones who changed the old order to the 
new one; aud if the further tradition (Fihrist ib.) is to be trusted, that from the 
Anbarites the new order was brought to the Meccans in the days of Omar Ibn 
Shabba, who flourished from 789 to 876 A. D. (Hadji Khalfa, vol. vii., p. 572), we 
would have as the approximate date for the change from the old to the new 
order—the first half of the 9th century. A reference to the part taken in the 
perfection of the Arabic script by the scholars of Anbar will be found in Ewald’s 
Gram. Crit. Lingue Arabice, I., pp. 8-9. 


A STUDY IN OLD TESTAMENT NAMES. 


By Henry L. GILBert, PH. D., 


Fellow in Semitic Languages (’94-’95), University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In making the following study of Hebrew names in the Old Testament, my 
desire has been to add a quota, however small, to that increasing array of critical 
knowledge which is the best defense of truth. Therefore I have tried to gather 
into convenient classification material which might prove of service to others. 
If I have deduced from the phenomena so presented a conclusion about the wor- 
ship of Jehovah among the Jews, I may say that conclusion came upon meas a 
surprise, and it was not until my work was done that I learned that other critics 
had surmised the deduction; I started out to prove no theory, but I am willing to 
accept the evidence of the facts. 

From the student of Old Testament names, the possibility of errors in the 
text demands continual caution. Inaccuracy, which is not a rare phenomenon 
even in the transcription of impressive and easily comprehended narrative, 
increases in lists of names, where the sequence is not logical nor the words famil- 
iar. Examples are furnished by the three different lists of the descendants of 
Benjamin and the corresponding reading of the Septuagint. 


DESCENDANTS OF BENJAMIN. 


Genesis 46: 21. Numbers 26:38. 1 Chronicles 8:1. (1 Chronicles 8: 38q.) 
y?3 yo3 y?2 
“1p 7793" 
IAUN AUN AUN 
SF xy 
TNVAN 
YiwIN 
V3 V3 (v- 41) ese 


* The reading of 1 Chron. 8:1, {33 “his first-born” for the proper name 453 is a curious 
error and seems to have suggested to the chronicler the plan of numbering all the others. 
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Genesis 46:21. Numbers 26:38. 1 Chronicles 8:1. (1 Chron. 8:3 8q.) 

aN Dyn noms Tiny 

. nn 

ND 
wing wu 
oD pay | prow 
psn pdin on 

(yo YA) | (yoD9O"9 YN) 
TS “TN TIS 


Besides such consonantal errors in the Hebrew text as may be due to. 
scribes, it must be borne in mind that for a long period, the vocalization of these 
names was preserved by oral tradition only, during which period many names, 
seldom used or obscure in sense, may have been assimilated to the more familiar 
forms. Another cause for caution is the fact that so little critical work has been 
done upon the Septuagint. We are not able, at present, to say what system of 
vocalizing, if any system at all, was followed by the Greek translators. A 
cursory glance reveals apparent carelessness in transliterating names, but the fol- 
lowing list of Hebrew names of the form q*t4] with their uniform translitera- 
tions as qatal, points towards the possibility of a system existing where noth- 
ing else than anomaly, at present, appears. 


PROPER NAMES OF THE FORM Q* TAL IN THE SEPTUAGINT. 


O33 = Naar TTY = Zadadac @) = Xappav 
ain Pl = Kaaé ie = Badav mie) = Madav 
Dap = Kaavad [Nw = Lav NID = SaBa 
YI = Zapaa TTT = dadar 


The variants from these readings are unimportant. Bt has Na@aé in several 
places in 1 Kgs. A has Kaad, Ka@, and Kaa in Num. 8:17; 4:2; 26:57. For 


* For MIMS we have 7°78 in 1 Chron. 8:7. 

+Ihave put 8) of 1 Chron. 8:5 opposite wN4) of Genesis, of which I think it is a 
corruption, the } being an error for } while the w& of the following name belongs to the $5 as 
shown in Genesis. In Numbers we seems to have been partly swallowed up by the previous 
05 "NMS and the following DDD wv. 


+ The alphabetical letters are those generally used to distinguish the MSS. of the Septuagint. 
I have followed the Cambridge (1887) edition in this article. 
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Kaavaé in Num. 32:42, B reads Kaaé, F Kavaaé; in 1 Chron. 2:28 A Kavaé. yow 
= Xaduaa B Josh. 15:26. BY = Lapadax B Num. 34:8. ae) = Badayw B 1 Chron. 
ies Bre [RY occurs always in combination with [93 which is somewhat 
irregularly rendered; in Judg. 1:27 A reads Ba:@ya. m7 = Acdav & Jer. 25:23; 
Tovdadav Loi alak in 1 Chron. 1:9; Aadavy A. For 89D Isa. 48:3 has Sonvyv B, 
Sonvnv A. 

The following tables of compound names include every case in the Old Testa- 
ment in which 99,5, 5, 979, JIN, AN, or OY forms one of the factors, 
whether prefixed or suffixed. In the tables of parallel names, I have added to the 
above such parallels as are compounded with 5 y3,0v7, ON, ja . These tables 
I have endeavored to make as complete as possible, not merely in the Hebrew, 
but also, wherever possible, by adding in notes parallel names from the kindred 
dialects. That these notes do not cover the whole ground need hardly be said. I 
believe, however, that I have exhausted the cases of parallels in the Old Testa- 
ment. As was to be expected, the parallels between 5 and /) far exceed all 
others; this surplus I have arranged at the end of the tables. Wherever the 
mark (=) is used, the names are actually used of the same person. In grouping 
the parallel names, I have not always followed the derivation indicated by the 
Massoretic pointing, believing that in some cases there exist in the unpointed text 
more parallels than the Massoretes allowed. References to Nestle, without fur- 
ther specification, are to his “‘Israelitische Eigennamen nach ihrer Religions- 
geschichtlischen Bedeutung ” (Haarlem, 1876). References to Ledrain, are to his 
‘“‘Dictionnaire des Noms palmyreniens.’’ For the Babylonian and Assyrian 
names used in the lists, I am chiefly indebted to the suggestions of Prof. Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania.* 


NAMES WITH 7}! FINAL. 
T; 


MIN TON = TIN 
MIAN = WTIIN > =NUTIN 
TN PSN = TDN 
TIN | MPVS = IMVON 
TMS = TIN MII = TIN 
IN = WINN = [8 


* The comparisons with proper names in other languages are merely offered as suggestions 
and make no claim to being exhaustive. 

N. B. The mark (=) throughout these lists indicates that the name after it is simply another 
form in actual use in the O. I. for the same individual ; more cases of these variants exist, than 
are here given; the passages can mostly be found in Gesenius’ Lezicon or Siegfried and Stade’s 
Worterbuch. All lists include all the cases of the compounds found in the O. T. 


212 
mya 
moa 
Ma= W122 
md 
mya 
muys 
ANE 
MN} 
M2)2 = Wa )3 
mn 
MDA = WI N4 
eT. as 
MTNA SIT 
mann 
mai 
MYO 
m3) 
WIS = ATT 
Ma = WM 
mT 
mp = Wn 
Mm¥30 
man 
mn 
mp 
mon 
mp2n = apn 


1 For miiy ? Only Ezra 10:35. Cf. in Assyrian Bud-il for Abd-il; but note that a Babylo- 


nian name Bi-id-di-ia occurs. 


2 Read mya . Only Josh. 15:28. So Siegfried and Stade Worterbuch, after Hollenberg, and 


LXX. kal al kOuar avrov. 


M3 = WT 
pi 8 
NTN 
maw =wawn 
miawn 
mai0 
Te = TE 
mie 


m33? 
m2? 
1 
my 
my 
mpd) 
mau 
mye 
a 
man = my 
mom 
min 
mpi = ap 
mm 
m3? 
mony 
map 
map? 
TMNT 


3 Neh. 3:8. Thé writing with 7 also occurs (see Siegfried-Stade s, y.). 
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ait ia 
mey = Ny 
mime 
men 
myer =anye 
mae 
MOM 
m3" 


l 


ll 


ma" 
13 
NOD 


I 


m0?! 
370 
Myon =A 
myo 
Mwy =IwYD 
mas 
m9 
mye 
mp 2vD 
MIND 
mn 
m373 
mais 
mon 
mys 
m3 
Mans = WIN 
may = NTY 


1 Gesenius, following certain codd., thinks transposed for 9) y. Compare, however, Naba- 
tean Serdy . Euting, Nabatiische Inschriften, No. 25. 


my = ey 
my = my 
= any 
= my 
my = my 
moy = myo 
MoD 
may 
may 
mony 
Mwy 
mny 
mony =n 
mp 
TINO 
mo95 
mp 
m2 
mMNpD 
mons 
may 
MPT¥ = MMPI 
MIDY = INDY 
minry 
mip 
m7? 
m7 
mam =a 


I 
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mr) Maw =I 
my moe —nabe 
MOL) MYDY = TY 
m7 . npg = nNee 
mw = nw mye 
may = sa mopy 
mney ) mane" 
may 


NAMES WITH 4/9) FINAL.? 
LE 


WAN = DAN mye” 
TN yer 
WISN 71932 
Wp W392 
NN W9ID 
I WDD 
‘Tot IMU YI 
TUN? MIP 
WT) Wan 
me WDD 
We way 
WaT WY. 
WNID? = PINT! ww 
m320 TAD = why 
Way? W997 
Taam 


1 Probably here belong also 81)"s) 1 Chron. 4:16+ and 7) 1 Chron. 11:44+, The mark t indi- 
cates that there are no other passages. : 

2 See further names with mv final. 

8 In the Kethib of Ezra 10:351=Qeré 37199. 
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NY 
ny 


ISH = Imai 


Nit 

wNi = 
7" 
= 
xm? 
poy = 


I 


Te Very 


fai = 


Dnt? = DDN 


IMs = 
wNIN = 
san 

pon = 
yrin’ = 
p>int = 


DT! = 
INP = 
Pott = 


NAMES WITH }) PREFIXED, 

ayy = in 
ae 

273 = 35317 
nay = psn 


Wi! ApY = spin’ 
OS Dany. 
73! Wt 
wyy 
Plain PIs? =prysin' 
ov 
pin bai = avin 
on 
NAMES WITH }/7) PREFIXED. 
Ins? a7 = 3 
wn nw = par 
DI? = DI 
in ae ala 
yyy rin 
pou Pisin = pry 
wd? OT een eny 
wWID YIwin = nyawin’ 
euplay Yi = yperin 
a = Tie 
223" baum = wbyi 


.“Participle of $x” Nestle, Isr. Lig., p. 86. 

2 May be a corruption of TINY. 

3 Conf. Aramaic I$) ‘Mar hilt;” Levy, cited by Néldeke, ZDMG., ’88. 

4 Som Jer. 87:3+ (loayad) = boy Jer. 38:1+ (Iwayad); “for 93m ” according to Gese- 
nius, for wiih LXX. read Qos but without assuming any contraction, the unpointed text 
gives us bom and boy which we may easily point for ourselves 532i veh F 


AT, 
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Names wit SN PREFIXED. 


TN 2 ON [DYYPN = JDSON 
TIN NPN? 
TYTN DYN" 
TIN YAWN 
lard TWN 
mon | SIUIN 
INN = DUN 
OND = NITION = NN DIE IN? 
ADIN = TIN Dern 
THN Dawn 
Yyr? TDYPN =O ON 
MON = TPN J222N° 
YPN =NTON DYIPN 
MN = AYN [D228 
NUTIN (see above) WIN 
PYITIPN TION 
99 YVPN 7) YON 
NOMMN WYN 
AIMS MYON =N2VIN 
TIDY ON MWY IN 
OY IN AYEIN 
WYN [DYN = [DSYIN 
DON WIDIN 
PYN = PYIINN Mas 
DIN TIMMS = TIN 
DPB IN = DDN NPN = TPN 
= 9x ipnoN 
WSYIPN 


1 Only in 1 Kgs. 16:34 ONT na ‘the Bethelite.” 2 Conf. Sabaean Sey Nestle, Isr. Hig., p. 35. 
32 Sam. 23:25t “Not in LXX. Omitted in 1 Chron.11, and not recognized in 1 Chron. 27.” 
Driver, Notes on Samuel. 4 Conf, Sabaean ONDp? , Nestle, Isr. Hig., p. 35. 


5 Conf. Sabaean Ospow? » Nestle, Isr. Hig., p. 35. 6 So LXX, ’HAwweréey. 
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NAMES WITH SN SUFFIXED. 


ONIN = PIDPY IN" PNT 
OND ONn 
ONIN DNDN 
ONIN WIT 
ONIN? ONIN 
INN INIA 
*INTN Ona 
ONDIN FVD IID 
INN? ONY 
INIWN OND 2 
TPN IWN ONY 
ONIN ayn 
IND ONY 
ON?YD ONT? 
°NI12 ON? 
oMina = IND INIT? 
NIN] NT 
N72) ON?M 
ONT INS = ONY 
ON 913 IND? = INDI 
ONT = ONT PN 
ONT = ONY INT = INT 
= 9N? PNY? 
ONT PUY 
INIT = ONTIN IN"AND! 


1 paoy .N probably for {3 Syrax ie. [3 OM as whence LXX., 2 Sam. 23:31 TadaPujA vide. 
See note under names with IN prefixed. 

2 Renan compares Phcenician Ithobal with Syme and Oyans , Hist. Lang. Sem., p. 191. 

3 Compare in Phoenician vy) YI IS cited in Ges. Lew., 8. V- § 

4 Conf. Babylonian Gimil-Marduk, Gimil-ili. 5 An Aramaic name. 

6 See P. de Jong, Over de met Ab, Ach, etc. Conf. Synom Himyaratic. Osiander, ZDMG., 
XIX., p. 287. 
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ONSIP! = INIP Oya 
INP? INTW 
INN? INT. 
ony ON. 
ONY INI 
val IND 
NDT ONY = INT? 
NOU INTWY. 
oN” DUD 
ONT" Ownoy = ON 
Toe ONY? 
ONTY ONT Y= Ae IwWY 
ON? = INT INU Y. 
oni? = Ni? ONY 
ONT INPID 
ONION ONTID 
ON? 27D Yip 


oyna = INN 


oye = DD 


OND OND = IND 
Onur ONE = IND 
OND 719 ONIND 
ONary io dys 
NAN NSA = ANSI! 
vNwIaP) INDI 
OND) = IND SND" 
ONYI OM = INT 


1 Conf, Sabaean Sspnw? : 

2 Due to Babylonian influence. Compare Assyr. M usézib—Marduk. 

3 Conf. Assyr. Ilu-ittija. 

4 According to Nestle, Isr. Hig., p. 110, a mixed Egyptian and Semitic name. ‘'°))5 is identi- 
eal with 7()5 in Potiphar.” 

5 Conf, Sabaean ONDp , Nestle, Isr. Hig., p. 35. 

6 Conf. Babylonian ana-pan-ili, ‘in the presence of God.” 
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OND) AND Iw 
Synonymous oymdu/— oun Ny 
INIY = ON Iw PNW 7 
INDY = OND” | 


NAMES WITH SN PREFIXED. 


"ON = TAN aT73N 
ONIN = NIOY- aN py YAN 
FJDVAN = DN = HDYIN WAN = WAN 
MPIN = NIN’ FDIIN =ONAN 
= ‘38 WV AN = WN 
=e 7 oN HIPYOIN = INVIN 
[TAN DAN 
YVAN IWIN 
MAN’ = WTIN JAW IN 
= O'ON WIN 
NITIN WIN = WIN 
TNTIN DIPUYIN = DIPWIN 
PAN WAN 
PIN TAN = WAN 
aIO'IN DAN = DIN 
2A DIAN =OTAN 
DN = MIN WIN = WON 
INDIN! DIDWIN =DIIU/IN 
TARYN = 72S = LAIN? SNY7TTN 


12Sam. 23:31. Hence LXX. from }j29y~IN :wy1 read TadaBupA vide. 

2593)98 only in Kethib of 1 Sam. 25:18. 

3 And see above, "IN. 

4 According to Dillmann, Com. on Genesis (last ed.) ad loc., aSabaean name, 

5 Where TDaN =wWDN, the former is probably a general title for Phoen. kings, in this case 
the latter being the name proper. 

6 As a Gentilic pit IN - 
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NAMES WITH 5N SUFFIXED. 


SNM = ON aya 
ANON aN2D 
oN NID 


COMPOUNDS WITH 29 


PREFIXED. SUFFIXED. 
npn eo T2028 
OND Top TIN 
M20 2S =] 208 
W391 T2028 
PIYD20 ]202N 
DY? 7297103 
yiw99 = wa 729 Ty 
p37” 7297 Pay =Mw pry 
D372” : 722 
n399 


COMPOUNDS WITH 9§4N 


PREFIXED. SUFFIXED.§ 
D178 
MION =I 
= apy 8 


DPN = MIN 
oyIIN = DDN 


= on 
PAY ITN? 
1 The uncompounded forms W720 and 99 also occur. 2 Idol of Ammonites. 
3(1) A god of the Sepharvites; (2) Son of Sennacherib. 4 Perhaps a proper name. 


5 LXX. both times (Josh. 10:1, 3.) AdwreBetex i. e. pis a is , perhaps the same person, conf. 
Driver, Introduction to the Old T., pp. 108 and 153. 


® No names seem to occur with this factor suffixed. 
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COMPOUNDS WITH [JN 


PREFIXED. {YOON 
SNM = ON rms 
1am s7yNN 
IN! OYIAN 
IN = DIMN pon 
= mnx “IYI 
ON DTN 
DN’ DUNN = "ON = MINN 
Tn = AMION VIMY 
TION snw"ny 
nN swine 
“INN SEMIN 
WM aon 
ONS AN! 
HIN a 
qppmye= pops aes 
ON oe 


CoMPOUNDS WITH OY 


PREFIXED. SUFFIXED. 
poy DION = INDY 
NY DYIN 
TIM DY py7> 
TaPay "Y-{3 


1 “Da die LX X. 1 Chron. 4:2 Ayewuer oder Ayewer fiir "\MN lesen, so darf man vielleicht 
diesen Namen* **= "DN NN ‘Bruder meiner Mutter’ erkléren.” Noldeke in Wiener Zeit- 
schrift f. d. Kunde d. Morgenlandes, VI. Band, Heft. IV. 

2 Conf. Phoenician Joon and nobon , Nestle, Isr. Hig. 

3 Conf. Assyr. Ah-li-ia, Halevy, Jour. As., Ser. 7, x., 366. 

4 With Nunation. 5 But may be pos with Mimation. 
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COMPOUNDS WITH O). 


PREFIXED. SUFFIXED. 
TMDY = Ty pyo 
TTY OY?" 
wy py 

way oyp 
DIY Dy" 
| bya) 

Dy 

pyav" 

oy 

oyam 


1 Qeré of 2 Sam. 13:37. 2 Probably belongs here. 
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PARALLELS WITH 5X AND 7) ONLY. 


IN 7 
“IN | ONIN WT VWN | Cont. TANT - Also Babyl. Nar-Sin, 
“ The light of Sin.” 
iy bbe IND 33? | Conf. Babyl. Marduk-sum-ibni. 
M33 
3 °ND12 IID | Conf. Palmyrean Da212 , Ledrain. 
WT 2 
na) Sxns M2 | Conf. such forms as TY, ONIDY 
ONT, etc. . 
Ss | TION my | Cont. 3792. Compare Himyaritic 5Nq) 
STON | AI Levy, ZDMG., XX., p. 211. 
NON | NIMON | TAN 
mn NIT mn 
own | an 
INN 
pin | ONpine | atin 
PNT 
mr SN? rh? Conf. Palmyrean 5x9pq) Ledrain. 
. | Phen. ]20NN", Nestle, ‘‘ Melek schenke 
Leben,” Baby]. Liblut, ‘‘ may he live.” 
Agur-uballit, “‘“Ashur grants life.” 
ee av V ase | 7a) Cont Yio and Yaw aand AN, 
OND Bisa The last of these Gesenius, Lew., derives 
Oey = from Ley “to call.”” Compare also 


Palmyrean 99399), Ledrain. Babylo- 
nian Sin-kalama-idi, ‘‘S. knows all.” 
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PARALLELS WITH SX AND -—Continued. 
ON 7 
—9) SN | For forms like 91>) see above under 9). 
Nyy? 
=59) SND 3 | Conf. Assyr. Man-nv-ki-ili-rabu, ‘ Who is 
ae , a great like God ?” 
wn) IIPN {M3}? | Conf. Palmyrean [IN Y, Ledrain. 
bas os tale Assyr. Bel-iddin, Nabu-n4adin-zir, etc. 
ANI | MIN 
sy | SNTIDy maay Conf. Nabatean NTONIDY, Nestle. 
i Arabic Abdallah. 
= 
oN TV Palmyrean bo jaa pa Ledrain. 
Pheenician Abdalonimus, Renan, 
Hist. Lang. Sem., p. 191. 
my | any | YY 
=r | myn 
ry ONY my Conf. Pheen. ty ** Milk ist stark ” and 
} rere y Spoty “Baal ist stark,” Néldeke, 
re ZDMG., 1888. Himyaritie PNty 
Osiander, ZDMG., XIX. 
Tey MeN 
ONT | Mey 
owyy | mv 
IN 
ralp)3) pony Conf. Palmyrean A YYID, Ledrain. 
MONOID | M25 
ay MYON mary Conf. TWIN . With MIT’ compare 
| INS OMiaw = SNaw. 
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PARALLELS WITH 5x AND /—Continued. 


ON m7” 
IDS | JDSIN | MBY | Cont. pipy Oya. 
Sposoy, C1S., 207. 
NO3 IND WD | Conf. Palmyrean Sy3NH 4, Ledrain. 


yaw |yaweor | yawn 


you DIDUPON myn Conf. Sabaean Nyy. 
oNyiow | mype 


bow DONWON a) ay Conf. Phen. Ba‘algafat, Sefatba‘al, Nestle. 
mrp 


my | ose | ey 


From the preceding tables it appears that there are about 26 Hebrew roots 
which occur compounded with one or another divine element and also with 5X , 
MS, DY, or: +); about the same number of roots are found compounded with 
toys and jy’ only, besides many that occur with only one of these two divine fac- 
tors. [& does not occur in any compound except HNN , where we should per- 
haps read DUAN ; although the fact that a root occurs compounded with Sy 
only, or with tans and fy) only, is no proof that it would have made an objectiona- 
ble compound with 58%, MN, 75%, etc. Many combinations, which have not 
come down to us, may have existed among the Hebrews. Brecher’s somewhat 
faulty but very useful “‘ Concordantiae Nominum Propriorum”’ (Frankfurt am 
Main, 1876) records 3000 different names which are found in the Old Testament, 
and with such data as these afford, we are obliged to be content. About one-ninth 
of these names (338 according to my tables) are combinations formed. with 
‘xe and fq’; these are almost equally divided numerically, there being 154 com- 
binations with Sx, and 184 with fq’ (7, 1%). What might be called the histor- 
ical distribution of these compounds may be seen from a comparative table. 
Omitting 34 compounds with 3§ and 46 with >}? which do not occur outside of 1 
and 2 Chron., (and many of them only once in those two books) we find that 


of 5X names, of ;J’ names, 
50% occur first in the Hexateuch, 2% 
11% ss “¢ Samuel, 12% 
6% os ‘¢ Kings, 22% 
7% te ‘¢  Ezra-Neh. 33% 


*8 
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These figures indicate a steady decrease in the use of 9X and a correspond- 
ing increase in the use of 9), at least until the time of Chronicles. The slight 
apparent increase of ‘ss names in Ezra-Neh. is really a decrease, because the 
number of names of all kinds in Ezra-Neh. is much greater than in Kings. 

The first occurrence of >}? in a compound is the well-known case of ‘‘ Moriah,” 
Gen. 22:2. Against this reading is the tradition of the Samaritans, which ascribes 
the site of Abraham’s altar to Mount Gerizim. I would call attention to the fact 
that this is the only instance, in the story of Abraham’s trial of faith, of a name 
being given to the mountain until Abraham himself named it (v. 14), apparently 
ignorant of any name bestowed upon it by the Deity just a short time before. 
Elsewhere this site is almost mysteriously referred to as the place ‘t which I shall 
tell thee of,”’ (22:2); or ‘‘ which Elohim told him of,” (22:3 ; 22:9); or simply “ the 
place ”’ (22:4). In fact, the expressions are such as indicate either an intentional 
suppression of the name or an ignorance of it. Im this place only we are con- 
fronted with a name (;J/977), opposed to the traditions of the Samaritans, com- 
pounded in a manner otherwise unknown in Jewish annals until a thousand years 
later, and contradicted by the reading of the Septuagint. The Septuagint reads 
ell THY yay THY bpnAnr,* that is to say ‘“‘to the mountainous country,’ showing that 
the reading was OTT PINON (the same word occurs again in the verse), 
which some clever polemic, by simply reversing the positions of FF and O , changed 
into FP DN - 

In fact, until the appearance of the Mosaic family in the Scriptures, if we 
except Moriah, there is no occurrence of the divinity Jah in any proper name. It 
is Jochebed, the mother of Moses, who first bears the name of Jah in any of the 
several forms in which it afterwards becomes so common; it is Joshua, the suc- 
cessor of Moses, who next bears it, it would almost seem grafted upon his name 
poin , under which he sometimes appears. From that time on, this style of 
compound generally grows into favor, WN), D ny, and joa appearing in 
the Book of Judges, 16 new names in Samuel, and, altogether, 53 different names 
with ;99 in the Books of Kings. Although it is evident that this manner of com- 
pounding names with Jah existed outside of the Davidic family, it is not 
until the rise of that family that the custom becomes common. After the separa- 
tion of the kingdoms, Judah exhibits a greater fondness for the Jah element than 
does Israel; 38 new names compounded with J ah appear in the Northern King- 
dom, whereas only 11 such belong to the Southern Kingdom. Up to the time 
of the division of the kingdom, the invariable form of the suffix is FR’; the form 

S77 first occurs in the name wy I Kings, 18:3. By this time in Jewish his- 
tory, Hl had fallen into such disuse in compounds that we are left without suffi- 
cient data to show whether it was the more used by Israel or by Judah. Of the 


* That U'7274 and Opervy are nearly synonymous may be well seen in Herodotus I, 110, 
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seven compounds with Hl which occur after the separation, three On, MON ; 


PWN) ) appear to belong to the North, and four (ION ONYOU , ppv 
the servant, and DON the king) to the South. Among the latter, is the Aan 


esting name DVN which, we are told (II K. 23:34) was changed by Pharoah 
Neco into DIDNA, a change which, I suspect, was influenced by the desuetude 


of Hl and the popularity of Jah in Judah. Many such changes may have taken 
place during the gradual supplanting of Hl compounds by those in Jah, without 
leaving any trace that we can now recognize. 

The interesting question now suggests itself; if the custom of using the 
name Jah instead of Hl in compounds began at the time of Moses, when did the 
Jah cult begin among the Hebrews? ‘The testimony of the Scriptures themselves 
is clear on this point—it began with Moses. Ex. 6:3, “‘And Elohim spake to 
Moses, and said to him, I am ;s#}jq?; and I appeared to Abraham, to Isaac and to 
Jacob "wy ONS ( should we read ‘as El] (and) Shadai’?), but my name yA? I 
did not make known to them.” Compare also Ex. 3:13 sq. (the revelation in Horeb) 
Moses says to the Elohim, ‘‘And they will say to me, ‘ What is his name?’ what 
shall I say to them?’’ And Elohim said to Moses, PPAN WN AITN and he 
said, “ Thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel >} sent me to you.” 
And Elohim further said to Moses, ‘‘ Thus say to the children of Israel ‘ 35/99 
(the) Elohim of your fathers, the Elohim of Abraham,.... sent me to you’: this 
is my name forever and this shall be remembered for all athe elev: These two 
passages are (according to the analysis in Driver’s Introduction Lit. O. T.) the 
former from the P code, the latter from code E. However that may be, they 
indicate a clear tradition to the effect that Jahve (or Jah) was not known to the 
Jews before the time of Moses. On the other hand there is the frequent occur- 
rence of the uncompounded name Jahve even in the very early stories in Genesis ; 
for example, we are told in direct contradiction of the statement that Abraham 
did not know the name Jahve, that he called the name of the place where he was 
about to sacrifice Isaac, ‘‘ Jahve jireh.”? (Gen. 22:14.) But this name is evidently 
borrowed from the expression Hlohim jireh which Abraham uses in verse 8; there 
is the idea which gave the name to the place, and that should probably be the 
reading in verse 14. The gloss, which was added to 14 at a later date, (note the 
phrase ‘‘as is said at this day’) appears to have influenced the redactor to make 
the reading more in consonance with the proverb. He should have changed the 
Elohim in verse 8 also. In fact, I doubt if there is any reading in the Old Testa- 
ment which, if we could understand it aright, would contradict the statement of 
the Book itself that Moses taught the children of Israel the worship of Jahve. 


NOTE ON DRIVER’S DEUTERONOMY. 
By BENJAMIN W. Bacon, D.D. 


Oswego, N. Y. 


In reviewing this welcome fruit of the best type of English erudition in the 
Old Testament, my attention was attracted to the discussion of the discrepancy of 
Deut. 1. 46 and 11. 1, 14 with JE in Numbers, and the various attempts to resolve 
it, which in Dr. Driver’s view, as well as in Dillmann’s and Wellhausen’s, are 
thus far fruitless. As it has become quite apparent to me that the light thus shed 
upon the question proves my own analysis* of the Story of the Spies, Num. xm. 
XIv., to be incorrect in a small, but historically important particular, it may be 
of interest to students of Hexateuch criticism to know the result. . 

Prof. Driver describes the situation as follows (p. 31), commenting on the 
expression ‘“‘ many days’ in Deut. 1. 46: “‘ The same expression, applied here to 
the sojourn at Kadesh, is applied in u.1 to the wanderings about Edom. The 
expression is, however, 2 vague one, and need not necessarily in both passages 
designate a period of similar length. In .1 it must denote a period of 37-38 
years, so that, unless the present passage be inconsistent (Welilh. Comp. 110, 200) 
with 1. 1, 14, it cannot here embrace more than afew months. In point of fact, 
however, two different representations of the course taken by the Israelites after 
the incident of the spies at Kadesh are to be found in the O. T., which it seems 
impossible in some respects to harmonize.”’ 

Attacking the question from the other side, I had already spoken (l. c.) of 
other ‘‘ indications ’’ in D’s reproduction of Num. xm. of a “‘ double point of view 
in the Deuteronomist.”” Those who study carefully and candidly Prof. Driver’s 
excellent discussion will find it hard to escape the conclusion that this ‘ double 
sight ” of D, if I may call it so, was due to the incongruities of representation in 
the source he followed (JE), these incongruities themselves being due to the diffi- 
culties experienced by Rje in reconciling his two divergent documents. One of 
these (J) would seem to have brought Israel uninterruptedly from Sinai to Kadesh 
(in “‘ eleven days ”’ ?—cf. Deut. 1, 2), and in J Kadesh remained their headquarters 
during the 88 years of nomadic life in the wilderness, the penalty for murmuring 
at the spies’ report. The other document (E) turned Israel back from the point 
on the south border of Canaan whence the spies had been sent out (not Kadesh), 
and drove them “‘ into the wilderness by the way to the Red Sea.” E did not bring 


* See my ‘ Triple Tradition of the Exodus,” Student Pub. Co., Hartford, Conn., p. 177-183. 
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them to Kadesh until toward the end of the period of wandering. Israel’s object- 
ive point is now the plains of Moab, and direct access is sought through the terri- 
tory of Edom. Kadesh is the station reached on Edom’s western border. It is 
thus apparent that the word yy395 in Num. xin. 26 belongs neither to P, from 
which the adjoining context is drawn, but which makes “‘ the wilderness of Paran ”’ 
the scene (cf. x11. 16b and xx, 18), nor to E, from which the last clause of xm. 
26 must be derived, and with which my analysis tacitly connected it, but to J. 
From the fact that the experience of searcity of water, with the consequent mirac- 
ulous supply, would be felt immediately after arrival, not after & prolonged stay 
(Num. xi. 26) nor upon a second visit, and the further probability that J’s ety- 
mology of the name, of which traces remain underlying P in xx. 1-13, will have 
preceded his mention of the place as ‘“‘ Kadesh’”’ (Num. xm. 26), it is to be infer- 
red further that the J element of Num. xx. 1-13 was removed by Rje from before 
chap. X11I. to adapt it to the order of events in E. 

We shall see that these suppositions are just those which are best adapted to 
account for the confusion in succeeding authors from Rje onward as to where the 
38 years were spent, whether as “nomads in the wilderness (Num. xiv. 33, J), 
with Kadesh as headquarters, or on indefinite wanderings ‘‘ toward the Red Sea,”’ 
or in ‘‘ compassing Mount Seir.” 

Prof. Driver well says in the note in smailer type (p. 32), that according to 
JE’s account: “‘ After the defeat at Hormah (Num. xiv. 40-45) we next read of 
them that they (‘ the people ’) ‘ abode in Kadesh,’ on the [western] border of Edom 
(Num. xx, 1, 16)—as seems clear in the fortieth year of the Exodus.”’ This is clear, 
unless we are prepared to say that Num. xx. 1b, 14-21; xxi. 4sqq. are uncon- 
nected. The death and burial of Miriam, moreover, are naturally to be expected 
not at the beginning but at the end of the 38 years, not long before that of Moses 
and Aaron (Deut. xxxIv. 5-6; x. 6-7; ef. Josh. XxIv. 29, 30, 32, 33—all E, and 
Num. xxx. 38). But how account, then, for the singular inconsistency between 
Deut. 11. 1, 14 on the one hand, and Deut. 1. 46; Jud. x1. 16-18 on the other? 
These latter passages certainly understand the 38 years to be subsequent to the 
arrival at Kadesh, and know of but one visit there. The tradition they follow is 
obviously that of the word Jan pW) in Num. xi. 26. As critics are agreed that 
Num. xx. 1b; 14-21; xxi. 4sqq. etc.,are from E, this document is not that 
which made Kadesh the starting point of the spies. The “ double sight” of D is 
due to the fact that besides the perfectly clear representation of E (followed as 
usual by P) there lay before him a different account, which, after bringing Israel 
in the first year from Sinai to Kadesh, represented that after the report of the 
spies ‘‘ they abode in Kadesh.”’ This latter account we have no difficulty in iden- 
tifying in Num. xi.sq. with J, who reports as Yahweh’s sentence on the mur- 
murers (XIV. 31-88), “‘ As for you, your carcasses shall fall in this wilderness (i. e. 
Kadesh and the surrounding region), and your children shall be nomads in the 
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wilderness 40 years and shall bear your whoredoms, until your carcasses be con- 
sumed in the wilderness.” In E, on the contrary (v. 25)) they are to turn ‘‘ on the 
morrow ’’ and get them into the wilderness by the way to the Red Sea. Wellhau- 
sen also (1. c.) is clear, that the mention of Kadesh in Num. xi11. 26 and the idea 
of Israel’s “‘ abiding ” there during the 38 years are due to J. 

But to which of the pre-Deuteronomic writers shall we attribute the story of 
JE Cornill has shown (Zt. f. A. 7. W. xt. 1) to underlie the story of P in Num. 
Xx. 2-13? Aside from certain considerations of style, and the relation to Exod. 
xvi. 1-8, which led me to attribute vs. 3a, 5,8 (in part) to J in my “ Triple 
Trad.” (p. 203), there are three reasons why these verses cannot suitably follow in 
E upon xx.1b. (a) The mention of the place by name (1b) is not appropriate if 
the author is just proceeding to relate the circumstances whence the name was 
derived. (b) The complaint of the people at having been brought from Egypt to 
‘‘this evil place,’’ besides its affinity with Ex. xrv.sq. (J) is not appropriate to the 
40th year, when the people are already on the march toward the trans-Jordanic 
region, just about to apply to Edom for leave to pass through. (c) The connection 
of v. 1b with 14 sqq. is interrupted. 

Shall we then attribute these verses to Wellhausen’s X, a fourth source 
elsewhere unknown? ‘That J and E did not include all the traditions of Meribah 
is made probable by Deut. xxxrv. 8. But the plan of the story leading up to the 
etymology in v. 13, as we can still discern it underlying P, is so characteristic of J, 
and the importance of Kadesh in J’s narrative so manifest, that it should require 
stronger reason than here appears to assume an outside source. 

How, then, does the narrative appear so long after Israel, according to this 
writer, has been established at Kadesh? The answer is that which we have 
already propounded as the explanation of all the contradictions in subsequent 
narratives. As we have already seen ((b) above), its language indicates displace- 
ment in its present position. Its true place in J was just before the story of the 
spies. It was removed by Rje to combine with EH, in whose narrative Kadesh was 
the last station before compassing the land of Edom. 

Rje, in accordance with his usual method of combination, doubtless wished 
his readers to understand two visits to Kadesh, one just before, the other just at 
the close of the period of wandering, and likewise two defeats at Hormah (Num. 
xiv. 39-45 E and xxi. 1-3 J); but the copious list of stations and incidents related 
of the 40th year (Death of Aaron at Moserah,—Deut. x. 6, 7; Smiting of the Rock 
at Kadesh, Num. xx. 1-13; Embassy to Edom, xx. 14-21; Second Defeat at 
Hormah, xx1. 1-8; Serpent of Brass, 4-9), in contrast with the absolute dearth of 
data for the ‘‘ forty years,” not unnaturally led D to assume that the two stays at 
Kadesh, spoken of in almost immediate succession, were one and the same, and 
the 38 years of wandering were the wanderings of Num. xx.-xxi. Accordingly 
he expressly states, 11. 14, that this period of 38 years was spent in going from 
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Kadesh-barnea to the brook Zered, or, as he expresses it in v. 1, ‘‘ compassing 
Mount Seir many days.’ Doubtless it is for the sake of harmonizing with this 
very improbable but easily explicable view of D, that R has mutilated the date of 
P in Num. xx. la, where, as Wellhausen has shown (Comp. p. 109), we should 
almost certainly supply ‘‘ of the 40th year” (cf. Num. xxxttt. 37, 38). 

It is true, therefore, that D separates the 40 years into two periods of ‘‘ many 
days,’? one when they ‘“‘ abode in Kadesh (1. 46), the other “‘ compassing Mount 
Seir.”” To the former he was driven by the representation of J, and in deference 
to it he sacrifices the literalness of his quotation of the command of Yahweh he 
takes from E (Num. xrv. 25), ‘‘ to-morrow turn you and get you into the wilderness 
by the way to the Red Sea.’”’ This he alters to: ‘‘ But as for you, turn you and 
take your journey into the wilderness by the way to the Red Sea.’”’? But he is very 
reluctant to grant any greater length than he is compelled to to this first period of 
“many days” at Kadesh. The ‘‘compassing Mount Seir” occupied ‘‘ many 
days ”’ without qualification (1.1), in um. 14 its duration is fixed as “38 years;”’ but 
the former period, although admitted to be also ‘‘ many days,” is only ‘‘ according 
unto the days that ye abode there,” (Num. xx. 1 a 8) Anglice ‘“‘ more or less.”” In 
D’s mind it is doubtless reduced to a few months. 

As between the two alternatives presented by Dr. Driver (p. 32), the former 
is to be chosen. The present narrative of JE in Numbers ts practically complete, 
the 88 years in the wilderness were spent at Kadesh (E, however, in accordance 
with Num. xtv. 25, xx. 1b, must have had a somewhat different idea) and the cir- 
cuitround Edom (Num. xx1.4) took place at the close of this period merely in order 
to enable the Israelites to reach the east side of Jordan. The representation of 
Deut. 11. 1, 14 is simply irreconcilable with JE. But the explanation is simple. 
The notion of 38 years spent in ‘“‘compassing Mount Seir’’ could only arise by 
misunderstanding. D as usual leaned toward HK, the source nearest in date of 
origin and type of religious conception to himself. ’s notion of the punishment 
for the murmuring at the spies’ report was endless marching and counter-march- 
ing across the desert west of Edom from “‘the Way of the Red Sea” to the south 
border of Canaan and back again, north and south, east and west, till at last the 
word is given to set their faces toward the wilderness of Kedemoth beyond Edom 
and Moab. Now the eastward march begins by specified stations till they halt at 
Kadesh on the west border of Edom, and, soliciting in vain permission to pass 
through, they end by a detour to the south through El-Paran at the head of the 
Gulf of Akaba. Had D been able to accommodate himself to Rje’s mode of har- 
monization with two visits to Kadesh, he might have got along with no further 
incongruity in his story than what we experience through the removal of the J 
elements of Num. xx. 1-13 from before ch. x11. to connect them with E. But 
having clearly made up his mind (Deut. 11. 1, 14; see Driver p. 32) that Kadesh 
was visited but once, all he could do was to make as much allowance for J’s 
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representation that ‘they abode in Kadesh,” as obedience to the command 
“to-morrow turn ye and get you into the wilderness by the way to the Red Sea” 
(Num. xtv. 25, E) would allow, and prolong the journey “from Kadesh-barnea 
to the brook Zered,’’ a journey made in the effort to “‘ compass mount Seir,”’ to 38 
years (!). 

The difference in my analysis of the sources made by this new discus- 
sion of the relation of D to JE is slight indeed if mere quantity be con- 
sidered, since it consists simply of the transposition of the one word wap? 
in Num, xi, 26 from the E column to that of J, and the carrying back 
of the responsibility for transposing the J elements of Num, xx. 2-13 from 
R to Rje. But from the point of view of historical criticism it is impor- 
tant. We find now a regular advance, as we go back in time from D to E 
and J, toward historical veri-similitude. Even E is not committed to D’s 
extraordinary conception of 88 years spent in ‘“‘compassing mount Seir,” though 
apparently the date of J’s account of the occupation and naming of Kadesh but 
a few days or weeks from Sinai was sacrificed to E’s unhistorical order, which 
brought Israel to Kadesh only in the 40th year. Both the older sources are agreed 
in locating Israel during the 40 years next after the exodus in the region of the Negeb. 
J is both more specific and closer to historical probability in designating Kadesh, 
the sacred ‘‘Well of Judgment,’’ as their place of “‘abode”’ during this period. 
We are surely justified in deducing from the phenomena this two-fold result: on 
the one hand a confirmation of the independent version of the traditional 40 years 
of nomadic life which appears in the prophets (Am. VY. 25), as well as of the 
a priori probability of a first refuge from Egypt in the oases of the desert on the 
immediate west ; on the other, an indication that the traditions embodied in the 
narratives of J and E as to this remote period, particularly those of J, are worthy 
of a consideration greater than some schools of criticism are disposed to give 
them. 

The account of a first attempt upon Canaan from the south immediately after 
the exodus, and its repulse at Hormah; of the long period of ‘‘nomadic”’ life 
(Num. xiv. 33, J) centering at Kadesh; of the final flank movement upon the 
Amorite east of Jordan through the territory of Edom and Moab, may well receive 
our credence. If the quiet, formative period of simplicity and liberty in Kadesh 
seems to have no history, we know at least that it was the germinating period of 
the religious and national institutions of Moses, and if seemingly cut off from the 
stir and commotion which during the eventful thirteenth century agitated Pales- 
tine and Egypt,* their isolation was at least beneficial to themselves. 

But is the primitive legend-lore of Israel in reality so destitute of all record of 
this period ? Among the earliest traditions incorporated by J are certain tales of 


* See N, Schmidt in Bibl. World for Feb. 1896, p.114.sq. As to the importance of the years at 
Kadesh, see Wellhausen, Comp. p. 110. 
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the oases and sacred wells northward and westward of Kadesh, the substance of 
which declares their names and sacredness to have been derived from the quarrels 
of Isaac and his herdsmen with the servants of ‘‘Abimelech, king of the Philis- 
tines,’’ and their final adjustment in a covenant of peace. The quarrels at first 
had threatened the independence of the tribes (rape of Rebecca) and afterwards 
the territory of Isaac; but after the successive loss of Gerar, Hsek and Sitnah, 
the stock retired to Rehoboth and afterward ‘‘went up thence to Beersheba,”’ 
where ‘‘Isaac’”’ finally entered into covenant with ‘‘Abimelech, king of the Philis- 
tines, and Ahuzzath his friend (grand vizier) and Phicol the captain of his host.’’ 

But the reasons are very strong for believing that the advent of the Philistines 
‘from Caphtor” into Palestine was not earlier than the concerted attempt of the 
Aryan peoples upon Egypt in 1230 B.C. repulsed by Rameses III. In the words 
of Prof. Schmidt: ‘‘ About 1230 the Aryan swarms fell upon Palestine and rushed 
past Kadesh on to Egypt. Rameses III. seems to have met and defeated them 
not far from here.”?” Among these ‘‘Aryan swarms’’ appear “the Philistines,” 
and after the defeat they securely established themselves on the southwest coast 
of Canaan, extending their power in the time of Samuel and Saul over nearly the 
whole cis-Jordanic region. 

If the ancient song known as the Blessing of Noah (Gen. 1x. 25-27) refers, as 
Wellhausen holds (specifically), to the Philistines under the (comprehensive) 
name ‘‘ Japheth,”’ it affords evidence of a period earlier than that of Saul or the 
Judges, when the relations between Israel (Shem) and the invaders from ‘‘ the 
coast-lands’’ were friendly, and the reduction of the Canaanite to a double servi- 
tude was regarded as a task to be undertaken in common. Philistines in Canaan 
before the exodus are an anachronism, but from the year 1230 B.C. onward until 
Israel, coming from the east, had gained a sufficient footing in Canaan to become 
a serious rival with Philistia for the booty of Egypt’s former province, there was 
every reason why Israel should adjust on favorable terms its quarrels with so 
powerful a neighbor, relinquish, if need be, afew wells and desert oases toward 
the northwest, make a permanent covenant of peace with the Aryan newcomers, 
and sing with full sincerity : 


‘¢ Hiohim enlarge Japheth, 
And let him dwell in the tents of Shem, 
And let Canaan be his servant! ’’ 


As between J, who attributes these relations with Philistia to the stock 
called Isaac, parent of Esau (=Edom) and Israel, located at Beerlahai-roi in the 
Negeb (Gen. xxrv. 62); and E, who carries back the traditions still further to 
attach them to Abraham, we must of course prefer the older J (cf. Kuenen. Hex. 
2 13, n. 11), and follow the usual principle that the course of progress toward his- 
torical truth is in the direction from E to J,and not vice versa. Let the personnel 
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of the drama be the same—the Philistine king and his officers, and Isaac, the clan 
looked up to by both Edom and Israel as their parent stock; let the scene be the 
same—the border oases between the Philistine Shephelah and the steppes of the 
interior; change only the date, in recognition of the fact that as the story of the 
rape of Sarai by Pharaoh (Gen. x11. 10-20) almost certainly refers to Israel’s loss 
of its independence under the yoke of Egypt, so that of the rape of Rebekah by 
Abimelech, king of the Philistines, may equally well refer to a partial subjugation 
by Philistia, after the revolted tribes had rejoined the parent stock in their former 
home; change it from a period when the Philistine is unheard of in Palestine toa 
time shortly after their incursion from ‘‘Caphtor”’ in 1230,—and the legends of the 
wells of the Negeb, of the rape of Rebekah and of the covenant at Beersheba at 
once take rank as sources of prime importance for this unknown period, the 40 
years in the wilderness. A treaty of alliance offensive and defensive against the 
Canaanite, between the monarchy of Philistia and the stock Isaac, inclusive of 
both Edom and Israel, is not an improbable tradition to accept for the time when 
Israel was established at Kadesh under Moses in the last quarter of the 18th 
century B. C. 


>BOOK + NOMCES.< 


STRACK’S GENESIS, EXODUS, AND LEVITICUS.* 


The first two parts of Professor Strack’s valuable commentary, containing 
the two most important of the Books of Moses, indicate clearly enough this 
veteran scholar’s general attitude to the Pentateuchal question. The results 
of critical analysis as respects the composition of Genesis and Exodus are 
accepted almost in toto as to the distribution of the matter between P. and 
JE. Only ina very few places is there divergence from the generally received 
arrangement as stated in Canon Driver’s Introduction. The most noteworthy 
occurs in the Deluge story. Professor Strack cannot find an adequate reason 
why vil. 12-17 and vir. 6-12 should not be assigned to P. The arrange- 
ment is exhibited in the text by the use of two different sets of type. The 
verses, however, mentioned above as probably belonging to P. are with strange 
inconsistency (unless it be owing to a printer’s error) represented as belonging to 
JE. The complete separation of J. and E. is considered to be at present impossi- 
ble, and therefore no attempt has been made to distinguish between these two 
authorities in the text. The analysis of modern criticism is followed up to a cer- 
tain point, but many of its conclusions are decisively rejected. One example will 
illustrate our author’s courage in opposing these ‘‘ false inferences,’”’ as he calls 
them. Unlike most modern critics, he sees no contradiction between the two 
accounts of the creation and supports his contention by a strange, if not unnat- 
ural, rendering of Genesis 11. 19. That verse is translated thus: ‘‘ Therefore 
Yahveh Elohim brought every beast of the field and all birds of the heaven which 
he had made out of the ground to Adam to see what he would ery to them and 
whatever the man should cry to any living creature that should be its name.’’ 
This singular method of construing the sentence is declared to be not only 
possible but necessary. Unless we are mistaken, the necessity will be far from 
obvious to many readers. It is stated in the preface that polemics have been 
avoided, but this is by no means wholly the case. The paragraph entitled ‘‘ The 
Bible and Natural Science,” (pp. 6 and 7) is. strongly controversial. In fact the 
combative element in the Professor’s nature has sometimes seriously interfered 
with judicial impartiality. The theological tone is in the main conservative. 
Those who deny the supernatural will find this commentary uncongenial. The 
Elohistic account of creation, for instance, can only be accounted for, we are 
assured, on the assumption of revelation. It is neither the result of laborious 
speculation nor the product of poetic fancy. Its substance must repose on divine 
revelation. The arrangement differs a little from that observed in the 
well known commentaries of Orelli in this series. There is no continuous 


* Kurzgefasster Kommentar herausgegeben von D. Hermann Strack and D. Otto Zéckler. 
Die Biicher Genesis, Exodus, und Leviticus I.-VI. ausgelegt von D. Hermann Strack. Erste 
und zweite Lieferung., pp. 304. Mtinchen, 1894; Mk. 5.00. 
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exposition succeeding the text and the foot notes, but each section is fol- 
lowed by observations on the source or sources and when necessary by longer 
notes on points demanding fuller treatment. Some of these notes are capital 
specimens of wide and exact scholarship brought down to date, Some deal with 
Hebrew philology. Prominent among these are the notes on the use of the arti- 
cle (p. 94), the Vav Oonsecutivum (p. 81), the names of Abraham and Sarah (p. 
57), the use of Elohim with the plural (pp. 67-8), the name El Shaddai (pp. 56-7), 
and the Tetragrammaton (pp. 181-184). The last named note supplies the student 
in two and a half pages with a mass of facts on the pronunciation, derivation, 
significance and history of this famous name, the statement and discussion of 
which could easily have been spread over ten times the space. Other notes are 
geographical or historical, as for instance, those on Ur of the Chaldees, Pithom 
and Rameses, the history of sacrifice before the legislation at Sinai, and the time, 
place, and manner of the Exodus. Others again are literary, several deal very 
helpfully with moral or doctrinal questions suggested by the text, and some 
are purely exegetical, such as the careful discussion of ‘‘ the sons of Elohim ” 
in Gen. vi. 2, and the learned note on ‘‘ Shiloh”? in Gen. xurx. 10. Special 
attention seems to have been given to recent research in Bible lands and many 
of its best results are duly noted and accepted, but it is rather startling to 
find Ur of the Chaldees located in the neighborhood of Haran, and the cities 
of the Plain in the Southern part of the Dead Sea. As to the time and 
place of the Exodus, Professor Strack agrees with most scholars in putting it 
after Rameses II. and follows M. Naville in fixing the spot at a place a little 
south of Lake Timsah, but has a very strange theory concerning the manner. 
Regarded as a whole, this commentary is extremely valuable on account of 
its rare combination of great learning, critical methods, moderate views and 
reverent faith. W. TAYLOR SMITH. 


RIEHWS HANDWOERTERBUCH DES BIBLISCHEN ALTERTUMS.* 


Although the Germans move very slowly in some directions, they are undoubt- 
edly far ahead of the rest of the world in their appetite for elaborate scientific 
literature and for revisions of existing works down to date. Whilst the great 
Bible Dictionary of the English-speaking race has undergone only one revision, 
and that extending over but a part of the work, in thirty years, the German pub- 
lishers of Riehm’s Dictionary began to issue a second and improved edition within 
eight years of the appearance of the first, Confining ourselves to the first volume 
of this new issue, it is possible, without doing an injustice either to the 
publishers or to the editor, to institute a comparison between the two forms of 
this deservedly popular work. The name of the scholar to whom the superin- 
tendence of the revision had been entrusted is in itself a guarantee of careful 
workmanship. An undertaking presided over by Professor Baethgen might rea- 
sonably be expected to be carried out in a scholarly manner, and the expectation 
has been fulfilled within the somewhat narrow limits to which the editor’s 
activity has been confined. He was required by the publishers to avoid enlarge- 


* Handwoerterbuch des Biblischen Altertums fiir gebildete Bibelleser herausgegeben von 
Dr, Eduard E. August Riehm. Zweite Auflage, besorgt von F. Beethgen. Vol. I., A.—Malloter. 
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ment of the size of the book as far as possible, and to that end to compensate for 
additions by corresponding omissions. This rather hard condition has been 
carefully observed, this first volume of the new edition having only fourteen pages 
more than its predecessor. Very few new articles have been added. Those by 
deceased contributors (seven out of the original twenty) have been revised by the 
editor, with the exception of the botanical articles which were submitted toa 
botanist who desires his name not to be mentioned. The articles of the late Dr. 
F.. Delitzsch, however, have to a large extent been left as they were because their 
strongly marked individuality in most instances prevented modification by 
another hand. The articles by living writers have been usually revised by the 
authors. Notable exceptions are Schrader’s articles ‘“‘ Aram” and ‘ Arabia,”’ 
which have been revised by Professor Kessler of Greifswald. The important 
articles entitled ‘‘ Assyria”’ by Schrader, ‘‘ Egypt ’”’ by Ebers, and ‘‘ Jerusalem ”’ by 
Miuhlau, have each been enlarged by several pages. The second of these—one of 
the most useful and interesting articles in the original work—has been carefully 
retouched. The first which, with the other articles of Schrader, added so greatly 
to the scientific value of this Dictionary as originally issued, exhibits some inter- 
esting addenda and modifications of opinion. Schrader is now inclined to agree 
with Oppert and Jensen in regarding the ideogram for deity as a representation 
of the sky and not as an eight-rayed star; and the postscript at the end of the 
work indicates that his views about the ideograms for the planets and about the 
Babylonian order of the planets have been shaken by the researches of Jensen 
and Epping. The article on Bubastos has been rewritten by Ebers in conse- 
quence of the discoveries of M. E. Naville. Another article which has been con- 
siderably modified is that of Schurer on the term Asiarch. Whilst in the first 
edition he regarded the Asiarch as a member of a college or committee, he now 
pronounces this view untenable, believing that the honour was enjoyed by an 
individual, not by a body. The use of the plural in the New Testament and else- 
where is explained by supposing that all who had occupied the position retained 
the title. The department of illustrations, which constitutes so important a 
feature of this Bible Dictionary, has also been revised. The new volume contains 
about 70 fresh engravings and a map of Palestine. In some instances an old 
engraving has been replaced by a better one on the same subject, and in others a 
different illustration, which was considered more appropriate, has been substi- 
tuted. A few pictures have been removed in the interest ef scholarship. The 
article on Adrammelech is no longer accompanied by a representation of a human- 
headed winged bull; and two figures of Astarte, not of ancient origin, which had 
been indiscreetly inserted in the first edition, have silently disappeared. Readers 
who may be disappointed by the conservative character of this edition may take 
comfort from the editor’s assurance that the next, should another be required, 
will be more extensively revised. W. TAYLOR SMITH. 


DAVIDSON’S INTRODUCTORY HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


Hebraists have reason to welcome anything from the pen of so profound a 
scholar and so inspiring a teacher as Prof. A. B. Davidson, who has been most 
chary of giving to the press the fruit of his studies. Perhaps this may be because 
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he prefers to live in his students rather than in books, which aside from a few 
epoch-making works, soon have their day. 

His Introductory Hebrew Grammar has demonstrated its excellence, as the 
work of a practical and successful professor, in having passed into the eleventh 
edition in twenty-one years. 

His Syntax,* as he tells us, is mainly a rescript of his lectures to students. It 
does not contain anything essentially new, which may not be found in the Eng- 
lish translations of Ewald and Miller, and in Driver—not to speak of Harper’s 
‘“* Rlements of Hebrew Syntax ’”’—but it is certainly the most complete and useful 
of the Hebrew Grammars which have been published in Great Britain. It is sci- 
entific in treatment, excels in clearness of.statement, abounds in illustration; and 
is sufficiently comprehensive for the needs of all ordinary students. It is to be 
regretted that so many abbreviations are used. Besides, the sections are not indi- 
cated on the upper margins, so that some turning of the leaves is required to find 
a section desired. 

There is yet room for a great Hebrew grammarian. Ewald still stands alone, 
unapproached in his discussion of Hebrew Grammar. None has presumed to 
issue a new edition of Ewald. Gesenius, famed for his lucidity while he lived, 
still survives in name at least, although in the words of Davidson, ‘‘ now so coy- 
ered with patches of various hue and manufacture that the original texture per- 
haps scarcely anywhere appears.’”—Preface to first edition of Davidson’s Intro- 
ductory Grammar. 

Who shall say that the next great Hebraist, who shall give us a grammar, 
worthy to be compared with Ewald’s in its grasp and insight, may not be an 
American, who has received his inspiration to study the Semitic languages 
through ‘“‘ The American Institute of Sacred Literature ?”’ 

SAMUEL IvzEs CURTISS. 


* Introductory Hebrew Grammar, Hebrew Syntax, by Rey. A. B. Davidson, LL.D.,D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, New College, Edinburgh. T. and T. Clark, 1894. 
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